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The Main Drainage of the Metropolis. 


“eT appears from the 
historical sketch pre- 
fixed to the report 
of the Royal Com- 
mission on Metro- 
politan Sewage 
Discharge, that 
the subject of the 
drainage of surface- 
water had attracted the attention of the 
British Legislature at an early period. As 
far back as the reign of Henry III., and 
subsequently, in the reigns of Henry VI, 
Henry VII., and Henry VIII., laws were 
made regulating the conditions under which 
works for this purpose were to be executed. 
These Acts were, however, of a local character, 
and the first general Act was the Bill of Sewers 
which was passed in 1531, in the 23rd year 
of the reign of Henry VIII. This Act was 
continued, amended, and explained from time 
to time. 

At the present moment, when public atten- 
tion is being afresh directed to this momentous 
question, it may be useful to summarise briefly 
the main points in the modern history of 
London drainage. | 

In the year 1732 the river Fleet, which had 
been a navigable stream, and which conveyed 
the surface drainage of a considerable area of 
London to the Thames, was covered in and con- 
verted into a main sewer below Holborn. 
About the same time the Ranelagh sewer and 
King’s Scholars’ pond, which were formerly 
open ditches, were also closed in. 

At the commencement of the present century 
it was penal to discharge sewage or other 
offensive matter into the sewers which were 
intended for surface drainage only. The 
sewage of the metropolis was collected into 
cesspools, which were emptied from time to 
time, and their contents conveyed into the 
country for application to the land. 

About the year 1810 water-closets were in- 
troduced, which originally discharged into cess- 
pools, but eventually overflow drains from the 
cesspools were formed, delivering into the 
Sewers, whence the sewage was discharged 
into the Thames, In the course of time this 
practice polluted the river to such a degree 
that it became evident that some remedy was 
imperatiyely required, and many schemes were 
Suggested for the purpose. As early as the 
year 1834 Mr. John Martin, the painter of 

Belshazzar’s Vision,” the “ Plains of Heaven,” 
and other extraordinary pictures, proposed a 
scheme for intercepting the sewage in combina- 








tion with a grand scheme for the embankment 
of the Thames. This scheme was rejected at 
the time as being of too costly a character, but 
was eventually carried out, only about twenty 
years after it was first proposed, by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. 

Some ten years later, namely in 1845, Mr. 
Thomas Wickstead renewed Martin’s pro- 
posal, but suggested carrying the sewage to 
Barking Creek, on the north side of the river, 
and to Greenwich Marshes on the south side 
of the river, with the additional provision of 
deodorising the sewage before its discharge by 
means of chemicals. 

In 1846 a company was established by Act 
of Parliament for the purpose of collecting the 
sewage from some of the principal metropolitan 
sewers and utilising it by applying the sewage 
to agricultural land. The attempt was, how- 
ever, unsuccessful, and the project was soon 
afterwards abandoned. 

The drainage of the metropolis was at that 
time under the charge of eight separate 
authorities, or, as they were then called, Com- 
missioners of Sewers, each exercising indepen- 
dent jurisdiction within its own district. These 
bodies were abolished in 1848, and a royal 
warrant issued appointing a fresh Commission, 
consisting of twelve members for London out- 
side the walls, and five ex-officio members for 
the City proper. This body was superseded by 
a further Commission appointed in 1849. The 
new Commission determined that the sewage 
should be kept out of the river altogether, and 
instructed their consulting engineer to prepare 
a scheme by which the sewers were to be 
made to deliver into large tanks, whence 
the sewage could be pumped and conveyed to 
the land outside the metropolis. A rival plan 
was proposed for intercepting the sewage and 
discharging it into the river beyond the metro- 
politan boundary. 

A public competition was advertised for the 
best plan of dealing with the sewage, and 116 
designs were sent in. The Commission were 
unable to decide on the designs submitted, and 
eventually the Commissioners resigned, and 
were succeeded by a third Commission, who 
reported on the 8th of March, 1850, that none 
of the designs sent in could be recommended 
for execution. The Commissioners eventu- 
ally instructed Mr. Frank Forster, who had 
been an assistant of Robert Stephenson, to 
prepare a scheme for the main drainage of 
the metropolis, taking advantage of the various 
plans which had been suggested for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Forster accordingly prepared designs 
for the main drainage of the south side, with 


the assistance of two other officers of the Com- 





mission, one of whom, Mr. John Grant, is now 
Assistant Engineer of the Metropolitan Board, 
and the other, Mr. Cresy, was for some time 
in the receipt of a retiring allowance from the 
same body. By this scheme it was proposed 
to form one main intercepting sewer, with a 
pumping station on the banks of the Ravens- 
bourne river, and a second station in Woolwich 
Marshes. The sewage was proposed to be 
discharged into the Thames at the upper end 
of Woolwich Reach. 

Mr. Forster prepared a further report on 
the drainage of the northern part of London, in 
the preparation of which he was assisted by 
Mr. William Haywood, the engineer to the 
City Commissioners of Sewers. This report 
was dated the 30th of January, 1851, and pro- 
posed to intercept the sewage by two main 
conduits converging on the east bank of the 
River Lea, where a pumping-station was to 
be erected. Thence the sewage was to be 
conveyed to Galleon’s Reach, and discharged 
at high tide. The estimated cost of this 
scheme was a million and a half, exclusive of 
the cost of the acquisition of the land and 
compensation. 

The third Commission having no funds at 
command to carry out the schemes proposed, 
was in its turn superseded, and a fourth Com- 
mission was appointed in 1852, which renewed 
the consideration of Mr. Forster’s plans. Mr. 
Forster’s health gave way; he resigned his 
position, and soon afterwards died. This Com- 
mission was succeeded by a fifth, appointed in 
the latter part of the year 1852, which had for 
some time under consideration a plan promoted 
by a private company, which was rejected by 
the House of Commons in 1853. Immediately 
after the failure of this project, the engineer 
to the Commission, Mr. (now Sir Joseph) 
Bazalgette, was instructed to prepare, in con- 
junction with Mr. Haywood, a scheme for the 
drainage of the north side of the Thames, 
taking for a basis the scheme proposed by Mr. 
Forster. This was done, and their plans were 
submitted and approved by the Commissioners 
in the early part of 1854. <A serious difference 
of opinion took place between the Home 
Secretary and the Commissioners, the Home 
Secretary advocating the separation of the 
surface-water from the sewage, in consequence 
of which the Commissioners resigned. In 1854 
a fifth Commission was appointed, partly 
nominated by the Government and partly by 
election. They invited fresh plans, but little 
progress was made with the question. The 
condition of the river, in consequence of the 
abolition of cesspools, and the substitution of 
water carriage, became worse and worse, and 
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the Government, recognising the impotency of 
mere Commissions to cope with the evil, 
resolved to create a new representative 
body, to whom the task of purifying the 
river should be confided. A Bill was accord- 
ingly introduced into Parliament constituting 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
received the Royal assent on the 16th of 
August, 1855, and came into operation on the 
ist of January, 1856. The chief duty of the 
Board, as defined by the Act, is the construc- 
tion of “such sewers and works as they may 
think necessary for preventing all or any part 
of the sewage within the metropolis from 
flowing or passing into the river Thames in 
or near the Metropolis.” By the 136th 
Section any plan for the disposal of the 
sewage is to be approved by the Government 
Board of Works. In accordance with this 
proviso a plan, prepared by the Engineer to 
the Metropolitan Board, was submitted to Sir 
Benjamin Hall, the First Commissioner of 
Works, as early as the 3rd of June, 1856, 
or very nearly within six months of the 
date when the Act of Parliament came into 
operation. This plan was objected to by the 
First Commissioner of Works, and a second 
plan, showing the outfalls removed two or 
three miles lower down the river, was 
afterwards submitted for approval. 

This plan was also vetoed, on the ground 
that the position of the proposed outfalls would 
allow the sewage to return into the metro- 
politan area. The two plans submitted by the 
Board were considered by the First Com- 
missioner to be wholly at variance with the 
spirit and intent of the Act and the intention 
of the Legislature. In the meantime the First 
Commissioner consulted Captain Burstal as to 
the nearest point at which the sewage might be 
discharged into the river without the possibility 
of its flowing back into the metropolis. Captain 
Burstal advised that the nearest point at which 
the outfall should be formed was the upper part 
of Erith Reach, nearly opposite Rainham 
Creek, on the south side, and at Rainham 
Creek on the north side. The Board adopted 
this recommendation, and forwarded a third 
scheme embodying the alteration in the position 
of the outfalls suggested. The First Com- 
missioner resolved about this time to appoint 
an independent Board of professional advisers 
to report upon the whole question of metro- 
politan drainage, including the means for 
utilising the sewage, a strong feeling having 
been expressed by some members of the Board 
that sewage might be made a source of profit. 

The referees so appointed, consisting of 
Captain Douglas Galton, Mr. James Simpson, 
me Mr. T. E. Blackwell, having collected infor- 
mation from a variety of sources, and examined 
a number of schemes which were submitted to 
them, presented, in July, 1857, a report, in 
which they expressed a strong opinion that the 
plan proposed by the Board was insufficient, 
insomuch as it did not provide for the removal 
of a sufficient quantity of sewage from the 
metropolitan district, including the prospective 
increase in the population of such district, 
and that the provision for the removal of 
storm-water during rain was not carried to 
the extent necessary to prevent the pollution 
of the river. Subsequent events have justified 
the apprehensions entertained by the referees, 
it having been recently found necessary to 
supplement the system of sewerage originally 
laid down by the Board at an estimated cost 
of about a million and a half. 

As regards the disposal of the sewage the 
referees reported that they considered that the 
best mode of dealing with it would be to 
discharge it in such a manner that it will be 
rapidly and certainly mixed with large volumes 
of water and be finally carried to the sea. 
The points selected for the outfalls were one on 
the north side of the river very near Mucking 
Lighthouse in Sea Reach, and the other on the 
south side at Higham Creek near the Lower 
Hope. The referees proposed that the sewage 
should be carried to these points by a main 
channel on each side of the river, delivering at 
low water; that on the north side would have 
been about twenty miles long, and that on the 
south side about sixteen miles and a half long, 
measuring from the boundary of the metro- 





polis. It was not at first proposed to cover 
these channels except where they passed 
through populous neighbourhoods, or where 
they were formed in tunnels underground. 

The Metropolitan Board objected to the 
scheme suggested by the referees, the main 
grounds of objection being the locality of the 
outfalls and the length of the long outtall 
sewers leading thereto. A conference took 
place between the various parties interested at 
the office of the First Commissioner, in the 
course of which a question was asked, as to 
whether the Government would defray the 
cost of carrying the outfalls to Sea Reach ; but 
to this there was no favourable reply. The 
vestries about this time, true to the eternal 
spirit of Vestrydom, urged the Board not 
to assent to any scheme for carrying the sewage 
beyond a point that would satisfy the require- 
ments of thestatute, and on the 16thof November 
the Board passed a resolution affirming the 
principle that it would be unjust to the rate- 
payers to extend the outfall to Sea Reach, and 
that to do so would be a contravention of the 
intention of the Leglslature. 

In November, 1857, the Metropolitan Board 
referred the various reports that had been sub- 
mitted to their engineer, with whom were 
associated Mr. Hawksley and Mr. Bidder, with 
instructions to report as to the best means of 
carrying out the main drainage of the metro- 
polis, with an estimate of carrying the sewage 
to Erith Reach and Sea Reach respectively. 
On the 6th of August, 1858, Mr. Bazalgette 
and his coadjutors made their report, which 
was of a very exhaustive character, and vir- 
tually settled the system which was ultimately 
carried out. The consideration of this report 
was delayed for some time, and in the mean- 
while a change of Government took place, and 
Sir B. Hall was succeeded by Lord John 
Manners as First Commissioner of Works. 
Sir Benjamin Hall being in opposition, was 
able to take a more liberal view of the duties 
of the Government with regard to the 
drainage of London, and expressed an opinion 
that the time had come when the Govern- 
ment should take the matter into their own 
hands, the work being of too great a 
magnitude to be undertaken by the local 
authority. Stimulated by a prospect of 
Government interference, the Metropolitan 
Board passed a resolution approving of the main 
features of their Engineer’s report, and appoin- 
ted a deputation from their body to explain 
the scheme to the new First Commissioner, 
and to point out to him the difficulties with 
which the Board had to contend, from the fact 
that their designs were required to be approved 
by the Government. The representations of 
the Board were effectual, and a Bill was 
introduced to relieve the Board from the neces- 
sity of obtaining the sanction of the Govern- 
ment to their scheme for the drainage of the 
metropolis, which became law on the 2nd of 
August, 1858. The Board were further em- 
powered to borrow money to the extent of 
three millions, and the time for executing the 
works was extended to the end of 1863. It 
appears from the debates upon the Bill that it 
was felt that the scheme proposed by the Board 
for the disposal of the sewage was not final, 
and that it might be necessary eventually to 
carry the sewage to the sea ; but it was clearly 
seen that the construction of intercepting 
sewers was a necessary preliminary to the 
carrying out of any system of main drainage, 
and that the decision as to the distance of the 
outfalls from the metropolis might be postponed 
for a time. 

Immediately after the passing of the Act 
the Metropolitan Board took the matter 
earnestly in hand ; the drawings were speedily 
completed, and contracts entered into for the 
construction of the works, which by the year 
1863 were sufficiently completed to allow of 
temporary arrangements being made for the 
discharge of a portion of the northern sewage 
at Barking. The northern and southern out- 
falls were completed in 1864. In 1865 the 
great drainage system was declared open by 
the Prince of Wales on the 4th of April in 
that year. The north low-level sewer was not 
completed until the year 1875, this portion of 
the work having been delayed by the con- 








struction of the Thames Embankment, of which 
it formed part. 

In 1881 it was found necessary to enlarge 
the drainage system by the addition of relief 
sewers in the low-lying districts, the estimated 
cost of the works being one million and a half. 
It was also resolved to increase the capacity of 
the reservoirs at Barking and Crossness out- 
falls, to about 50 per cent. beyond their original 
size, at an estimate of about 160,000/. These 
works are at present in progress. 

The estimate of the cost of the works, as 
recommended in Sir Joseph Bazalgette’s 
report of 1858, was 2,300,000/., and the further 
cost of carrying the sewage to Erith was 
estimated at 350,000/., making a total of two 
millions and three quarters, while the cost of 
extending the outfall to Sea Reach was estj- 
mated at 2,950,000/., making a total of five 
millions and a quarter. The total amount 
expended by the Board on main drainage and 
main sewers, up to the end of 1883, was 
5,939,056/., or very nearly six millions of 
money. 

Such is the story of “penny-wise, pound- 
foolish,” for which we are now suffering pay- 
ment, literally, through the nose, besides being 
threatened with ‘‘ what worse remains be- 
hind.” 








THE WAR OFFICE AND ADMIRALTY 
COMPETITION DESIGNS.* 


SaIESUMING our remarks on the se- 
lected designs, we observe that 
Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke take no 
notice of the Horse Guards build- 
ing. They divide up the whole front, em- 
phasising the centre with projecting blocks 
which mark the lines of building beyond, 
and which form lofty square towers crowned. 
with octagon towers and roofs. Similar 
towers, smaller and of less height, form 
the end features of the front. The carriage- 
entrance not being in the centre of the building, 
but between the north and one of the central 
towers, they have endeavoured to mask it with 
a colonnade, but we doubt whether it was worth 
while doing so. The St. James’s Park eleva- 
tion is similarly treated to that in Whitehall, 
the corner towers, however, being of greater 
magnitude (53 ft. square). The arrangement 
of pediment and corner towers which decorate 
the centre block is weakly designed. In their 
treatment of the stories they rusticate both 
ground-floor and first floor, the latter with 
greater richness ; in the towers and projected 
blocks a Corinthian order runs through two 
stories (second and third), and between them 
through one story only. This arrangement is 
not happy, as it gives too much importance to 
the second floor. 

Messrs. Spalding & Auld’s design would 
appear to have been chosen for plan only; 
their elevations are suggestive of a Crystal 
Palace bazear, and their perspectives too 
terrible both in design and drawing to be 
described, 

Mr. Porter’s design also owes its chief merit 
to the lighting of the plan, and to the idea of 
setting back the centre portion of the building. 
He makes no attempt at grouping his stories, 
and reproduces features already well known at 
Burlington House. 

Messrs. Aston Webb & Ingress Bell and 
Messrs. Glover & Salter both depart from the 
styles hitherto adopted in the Government 
buildings in Whitehall; the former repro- 
ducing a simple but effective version of the 
Frangois Premier style, or early French 
Renaissance, and the latter, what 1s now 
known as Burges Gothic. 

Messrs. Webb & Bell, recognising the 1m- 
possibility of showing any important and lofty 
building well in the narrow part of Whitehall, 
have set back their front some 62 ft., bringing 
out the two ends as wings, a favourite old English 
method of treating principal elevations. The 
recessed front is relieved by a projecting bloc 
125 ft. wide, the centre portion of which rises 
higher than the rest, forming a sort of tower. 
There is a similar feature in the centre of the 
St. James’s Park front, as well as at each of 


a aan 








* See p. 181, anfe. 
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the ends, and the other two fronts are varia- 
tions of the same. In the angle of the south 
and west elevations fronting the Horse Guards 
Parade is a lofty well-designed tower, rising 
about 200 ft., with an open loggia at the top 
and crowned by a pyramidal roof. There is a 
second tower at the north-east angle of the 
Spring-gardens front. No regard is paid to 
the low buildings of the Horse Guards, which 
sink into absolute insignificance by the side 
of Messrs. Webb & Bell’s lofty mass. In their 
relative treatment of the several stories the 
lower story is rusticated with alternating quoins 
to the window dressings. The two next floors, 
or rather the second floor and mezzanine, are 
crouped together ; that is to say, the window 
mouldings run one into another on the pro- 
jecting blocks ; between them they are enclosed 
in an arcade, which forms one of the prettiest 
features of the building. On the Whitehall 
side scarcely any projection is given to this 
arcade; on the St. James’s Park, Spring- 
gardens, and Parade side (south front) it 
projects 6 ft., or rather the wall above and 
behind is recessed 6 ft., and on the west side 
facing the parade it forms a balcony 20 ft. 
deep, whence the evolutions in the Parade 
can be witnessed by the head officials and their 
friends. The rooms on the first floor, which 
rise the full 28 ft., have mullioned and tran- 
somed windows, with small pediments over 
them. A band of ornament, in which the 
anchor, rose, and crown are conspicuous 
features, runs round the whole building above 
this double floor, marks its importance, and 
ties the building together. On the second- 
floor story the windows have architrave mould- 
ings round and between the blocks, and above 
the arcade a further enrichment of flat pilasters, 
the same treatment being adopted for the third 
floor, which is crowned by cornice and balus- 
trade. Lofty roofs terminate the building, 
with dormer windows of simple design, which 
are destined, even at 100 ft. from the ground, 
to light offices and other rooms for which 
Messrs. Webb & Bell have not been able to 
find room elsewhere. The general effect of 
their building is not palatial, however ; it is 
most skilfully and artistically grouped ; but, 
after all, it is more suggestive of magnificent 
residential flats than of a public monument. 
They send in a very fine drawing of the in- 
terior of one of the glazed courts before spoken 
of. Its effect would have been infinitely better 
if they had omitted the two upper stories, and 
the second and third floor corridors would have 
been better lighted. 

Messrs. Glover & Salter have not done their 
Whitehall front justice by taking their point 
of view from an impossible position. As 
shown, it looks like a design for two separate 
buildings with variations of treatment. The 
right-hand block has the centre portion carried 
up to some sort of tower; the left-hand 
building, corner towers of different heights and 
a centre gable with corner turrets. If this 
gable had been omitted and the other towers 
had changed places, it seems to us the two 
buildings would have better balanced. The 
St. James’s Park front is very much better, 
and is very palatial in its appearance. The 
ground - floor should have been left plain 
without window mouldings, and treated in the 
same way as the windows in the towers, and 
the general effect of the building would have 
gained, as the whole front is too equally 
enriched. Had the competition taken place in 
1866, this design might have been the selected 
one, mars nous avons changé tout cela. 

Before entering into a detailed account of 
the arrangements of the successful and other 
Plans, it would be as well to note that prior to 
the first competition a very complete schedule 
of all the requirements was issued by the Board 
of Works Department. The programme de- 
» oa Ra relative position to be occupied by 
a ar Office and Admiralty on the site,— 

€ requirements as regards carriage entrances 
to the principal courtyards (the plural of the 
latter word showing that the promoters of the 
competition were quite unable to foresee that 
—— would be in most of the selected designs 
Only one principal courtyard), intercommuni- 
ae between the two departments on each 

Cor, &@ complete list of every room required, 





and of the position it should occupy relative to 
other rooms on the same and other floors, and 
a tabular statement of all the rooms, showing 
their area, number of clerks occupying each, 
and the approximate superficial area to be 
occupied by each department. 

Notwithstanding the amount of information 
thus given, it was still necessary to read 
between the lines, and numberless questions 
were constantly being sent to the Board of 
Works, which they steadily refused to answer. 
In this we consider they were mistaken. The 
principal disadvantage of a competition is that 
the competitors are, as a rule, expressly for- 
bidden to obtain any information from precisely 
those authorities (viz., the promoters) who are 
the only ones capable of giving it. It was 
rumoured that the Board of Works had pre- 
pared plans themselves, by which all others 
would be judged. We may safely say now 
that their plans were quite different in prin- 
ciple from those actually selected. Be that as 
it may, it would have been quite feasible for 
the Board of Works to have intimated to the 
competitors that any questions submitted to 
them before a certain epoch would receive 
their favourable consideration, and that those 
questions which were worth answering, together 
with ‘the answers, would be published a week 
afterwards. The object of both promoters and 
competitors being to produce the best design, 
this undertaking would probably have saved 
an immense amount of wasted labour on the 
part of the unsuccessful competitors, and might 
have resulted in the production of a more 
useful series of plans than those which are 
now the property of the Government. As it 
was, those who had friends at court consulted 
them, and the competitor who got hold of the 
best man possibly had an advantage over his 
less successful rivals. 

The problem, therefore, settled itself down 
into a gigantic puzzle, and those who were 
fortunate enough to have been able to shake 
the rooms down into their right places and to 
unite the same with a skilful arrangement in 
the lighting and ventilation of the corridors 
and grouping of departments were selected for 
the second competition. 

The instructions issued for the second com- 
petition laid stress only on the importance of 
duly considering the sanitary problems in con- 
nexion with the building ; the proper ventila- 
tion of closets ; the advisability of having a 
carriage entrance into Spring-gardens (which 
most had given); ana facilities for intercom- 
munication with the Horse Guards. 

The relative position of the principal rooms 
in the two departments having been more or 


less defined, the selection of the successful plan ; 


seems to have depended chiefly on the prin- 
ciple of lighting the corridor, skilful grouping 
of the offices of one department together, and 
providing that privacy in its arrangement and 
separation from other sub-departments which 
in some cases were desirable. 

The plans of Messrs. Leeming & Leeming 
are admirably arranged in these particulars. 
The south-west block of their building, viz., 
that overlooking the Parade and St. James’s 
Park, is devoted on first floor to the higher 
officials of the War Office Departments A and 
E, with a private staircase for their separate 
use. In like manner the north-west wing of 
the building is kept apart for the higher 
officials of the Admiralty, A, also with their 
special private stairs ; and the block east of it 
for the Controller and the E department. 

Messrs. Leeming place their principal 
entrance to the War Office under the loggia 
by the side of the carriage-entrance, not a very 
dignified entrance ; in the arrangement of 
this and of the vestibule they show a want 
of knowledge of Classic planning. They 
provide an entrance in the middle of their 
long court, and they have private entrances 
from St. James’s Park for the staff suite. 
The Secretary of State’s room is placed in the 
angle of the south and west fronts, the 
Commander -in-Chief being on the Parade 
front, separated by an ante-room (through 
which, by the way, they must both pass to 
enter their rooms). The other rooms of 
the Secretary of State’s department continue 
along the west front. The Commander-in- 





Chief’s department (E) continues along the 
south front facing the parade, and half of it 
overlooks the centre court. The principal 
rooms of the Accountant-General’s department 
(D), on the first floor, is on the west front, 
overlooking the parade, and department B over- 
looks Whitehall. The defects of the arrange- 
ment seem to us to lie in the separation of the 
Financial Secretary from his department D, ana 
the Surveyor of Ordnance from his department 
B. The placing of the War Office Library on 
the valuable space of the ground-floor when it 
might have been placed on the third seems 
ulso to us to be a great mistake. The principal 
entrance to the Admiralty is in Whitehall, on 
the other side of the loggia to that of the War 
Office, and with a similar vestibule, in which 
there seems to be a waste of space. There is 
also an entrance from the centre of the court, 
and private entrances for staff suite from 
Spring-gardens ; besides these are four other 
entrances under the carriage-way exit into 
Spring-gardens, which we presume are intended 
only for the clerks of the department, and are 
necessitated by the cutting through of, the 
building with a earriage-way. In this respect 
the plan is inferior to that of Messrs. Verity & 
Hunt, who, taking their carriage exit the 
shortest distance into the cul-de-sac, cut off 
only the Whitehall block, in which they place 
the department F, as on that floor it needs no 
intercommunication with the rest of the build- 
ing. The Hydrographer and Director of Works 
in this department (Admiralty) are too far 
apart. There do not seem to be any special 
staircases, either, for messengers, which should 
have been in connexion with their lobbies.. 
Looking at the sanitary and closet arrange- 
ments, they appear to us to be defective so far 
as the number of closets is concetned, there 
being apparently only six to each floor in each 
department, exclusive of one or two private 
ones ; this is just about half the number which 
would be required, and has been provided for, 
in the other designs. The closets are defec- 
tively lighted, and are placed in the internat 
angle of two walls at right angles to one another, 
—the worst possible position. We have already 
referred to the narrowness of the central court, 
and to the bad proportion given to some of the 
rooms ; in thus specially directing attention to 
what appear to us to be defects in the plan, we 
are actuated not by the desire of finding fault, 
but of suggesting alterations and reconsideration 
whilst there is yet time. If the depth of the 
rooms facing the Parade and court were de- 
creased to 20 ft., and less projection given to 
some of the blocks, 10 ft. or 12 ft. could be 
gained to add to the width of the central court, 
but this would not widen the court sufficiently 
to get rid of the objection on sanitary grounds 
to a court so narrow in proportion to its height, 
in which the evil which attaches to even the 
largest quadrangles, of the formation of strata 
of stagnant air in the angles,* would extend 
itself nearly to the whole area of the court. 
Messrs. Verity & Hunt provide their prin- 
cipal entrance to the War Office from White- 
hall, making it the central feature of their 
principal elevation ; they have another entrance 
from the centre of their court, and three 
private entrances from the Parade and St. 
James’s Park. The Secretary of State and 
Commander-in-Chief are given rooms of equal 
importance in size and position (which shows 
greater wisdom than that laid down in the 
instructions) ; each also has his private stair- 
case and own ante-room independent of the 
one common to and between both their rooms ; 
each also has his closet, in which and in other 
respects Messrs. Verity & Hunt have arranged 
their plan better than Messrs. Leeming & 
Leeming. The Commander-in-Chief’s room 
coming so low down on the south side, his 





* The present editor of this journal, in an article a few 
months since in the Fortnightly Review (‘* How our Public 
Works are carried out’”’), pointed out in strong terms 
beforehand, in reference to this building, the sanitary 
objections to elosed quadrangles for what are practically 
residevtial buildings, and suggested that, if such a form of 
building must be adopted, it should be with partially open 
angle staircase or communication towers, which would 
both admit cireulation of air, and form a source of special 
architectural effect; and the late editor of the Builder, 
Mr. G. Godwin, who has preached so much (often to sadly 
deaf ears) on the subject of sanitation, made a s'milar 
protest in a letter in the Times of Thursday last, 
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department E occupies the. first floor rooms 
along the west front facing the Parade and 
across into the Whitehall front. The Secre- | 
tary of State’s department A runs round the | 
remainder of the south and one-third of the west 
front. Department B occupies the first and 
second floor overlooking the court ;and D, which 
it was suggested in the conditions might be. 
placed in one block, is taken to the second floor | 
over the Parade and St. James’s Park. The 
principal entrance to the Admiralty is in the | 
centre of the court, east side; and there is a 
second one opposite the War Office entrance, 
exclusive of the private entrance for the staff 
suite. 

The First Lord is placed in the centre of the 
St. James’s Park elevation, which accounts for 
the bow-window we have objected to externally. 
The other Naval Lords have their rooms also 
facing the park, and the remainder of the de- 
partment over Spring-gardens. Messrs. Verity 
& Hunt retain the privacy of the official cor- 
ridors, by making the inner or central court 
corridor the only public one, and it is impos- 
sible to pass from it into the other without 
crossing a messenger’s lobby. They have also 
messengers’ stairs round the lift in all their 
lobbies. The defects in their plan, compared 
with Messrs. Leeming & Leeming’s, are that 
their staircases are not so well lighted (gene- 
rally speaking, top light only), and that in their 
corridor courts, although they are 5 ft. wider, 
they are not so long as Messrs, Leeming & 
Leeminy’s, who, above the first floor, open them 
out to 110 ft. in length. The closets, sixteen 
on each floor to the War Office, and fourteen to 
the Admiralty, are well placed and ventilated, 
being placed across some of the corridor courts. 
We note that private closets have been supplied 
to the principal rooms in the Admiralty, not 
where they were required, but where they could 
be conveniently placed. Thus the Civil Lord 
is provided with one to himself, whilst the 
first, second, and third Naval Lords have none. 

Messrs. Aston Webb & Ingress Bell attach 
so much importance to the ventilation of all 
their closets that they make both the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Secretary of State walk 
down two corridors to reach theirs, an arrange- 
ment to which they would possibly demur; 
there are at first sight too few closets, but as, 
from the wasteful arrangement of plan, Messrs. 
Webb & Bell only place on the east floor two- 
thirds of the accommodation given by other 
competitors, probably in adding the extra 
floors they provide the same as in the other 
designs. Messrs. Webb & Bell provide one 
principal entrance from Whitehall for the War 
Office, and one from Spring-gardens for the 
Admiralty; to the latter there is also an 
entrance from under the carriage exit 
into Spring-gardens or a_ special one if 
this is omitted. Besides these and private 
entrances there is one common to both War 
Office and Admiralty in the centre of the 
court. There is a great waste of space in 
their designs; the entrances are too large; 
the centre one in the court, with council-room 
over, seems to have been introduced for artistic 
effect, and they provide refreshment-rooms on 
each floor, which were not asked for; some of 
the arrangements also are defective, as, for 
instance, when in three cases they separate the 
principal offices in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
department from their confidential clerks’, 
They take credit to themselves for having 
provided much more accommodation than was 
asked for, but it has been done by increasing 
the number of floors and the height to which 
the clerks would have to ascend, and therefore 
at the expense of their convenience. 

Messrs. Stark & Lindsay provide principal 
entrances for both departments from White- 
hall, two provided with porches in their main 
court, and two minor ones, the staircase in 
each case being in close proximity. There are 
apparently no private staircases for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and Secretary of State, and 
the arrangement of the closets in ante-rooms is 
clumsy. Sufficient space for the Secretary of 
State’s department has not been left to give 
more than four rooms facing St. James’s Park, 
the others being obliged to content themselves 
with the court prospect, which is a mistake. 





The Financial Secretary and Surveyor-General 





of Ordnance are also separated from depart- 
ment A, contrary to the instructions. 

Messrs. Hall & Powell place the principal 
entrances to the two departments within the 
principal court, and provide covered porches, 
which, however, are too long, considering 
that there will never be many people to set 
down at the same time, as ministerial recep- 
tions will never be held in these buildings. 
Their Secretary of State for War and Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s rooms are arranged in the 
same way, and in the same position as Messrs. 
Verity & Hunt’s ; the private staircases, how- 
ever, are not contiguous to their rooms, but 
have to be reached across a corridor. The 
arrangements in the Admiralty department are 
similar to those in Messrs. Leeming & Leem- 
ing’s plan; the isolation of the two depart- 
ments A and E is better provided for in the 
two-wing blocks of the latter. Some of the 
staircases are not well lighted, and the corridor 
courts are too small, being about 20 ft. by 25 ft., 
as against 30 ft. by 40 ft., in Messrs. Verity & 
Hunt’s, and 25 ft. by 110 ft., in Messrs. Leem- 
ing & Leeming’s design, above the first floor. 
The waiting and interview rooms are placed in 
the same position as these latter, viz., deriving 
their light from the small corridor courts ; 
they are not likely, therefore, to be seized upon 
as offices by clerks discontented with upper 
floors. 

Messrs. Spalding & Auld, in their double 
corridor blocks on the St. James’s Park side, 
give undue importance to the stairs leading to 
the basement, and by covering their corridor 
courts over the ground-floor deprive the base- 
ment of light and ventilation. It is only on 
the first floor and above that they provide the 
double corridor, lighted through the courts ; 
the width of the corridor on the ground-floor 
and basement being added to the rooms, making 
them 28 ft. to 33 ft. deep. 

Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke’s plan does not 
gain on careful examination. Courts covered 
over with glass are highly objectionable and un- 
healthy. They become intensely hot in summer, 
and the rooms looking out on them are deprived 
of both light and air. The departments are 
not grouped so well as in some of the other 
plans, and there is not the same supervision 
over admission to corridors, private or other- 
wise ; some of the rooms in the Admiralty 
could be entered by any one coming from 
Whitehall through the central court without 
passing any messenger’s lobby. 

Messrs. Glover & Salter do not comply 
with the instructions as regards the proximity 
of the Secretary of State for War and the 
Commander-in-Chief’s rooms. Instead of one 
ante-room there are four or five offices between. 
Not content with running a carriage-entrance 
through the small north court, where it is not 
required, they provide one into St. James’s 
Park, where it was expressly forbidden. We 
presume that it was the style of their eleva- 
tions which resulted in their design being 
chosen among the nine, for surely no one could 
for a moment accept the principle of lighting 
and ventilating two corridors and five or six 
floors of closets by a well-hole 10 ft. by 8 ft., 
that being the size of the corridor courts which 
they provide. 

Mr. Porter’s court, opening into Whitehall, 
and his extravagant allowance for entrance 
saloons elsewhere, provides for about two- 
thirds only of the accommodation required 
on the first floor, and, like Messrs. Webb & 
Bell, he has to make up for it by adding a 
mezzanine floor for repositories (which in most 
cases are not lighted at all) and an extra base- 
ment. The isolation of the south block in White- 
hall from the remainder of the War Office 
Department would be a great inconvenience, 
especially for the Financial Secretary, who is 
quite cut off from the department he has to 
deal with. No light is provided to the side 
corridors in his plan. The staircases are 
insufficiently lighted by top lights only, and he 
makes no attempt to provide private entrances 
or staircases for the staff suite or private 
retiring-rooms for the heads of departments. 

This terminates our general description of 
the designs: having carefully examined them 
all, we are of opinion that, on the whole, the 
best plan has been chosen, and as regards the 





general effect of the St. James’s Park view we 
think Messrs. Leeming & Leeming’s desgj 

groups fairly well, and has a pleasing sky- 
line. As it is now proposed to carry out 
this design, we venture to offer a few sugges. 
tions, and first to express the hope that a 
model will be prepared to a sufficiently large 
scale to enable one to judge of grouping and of 
detail. To think that the quarter-inch detajj 
is actually going to be built as a portion of one of 
our public buildings is really uncomfortable to 
contemplate. We have already suggested that 
the ground-floor story should be rusticated 
between the piers; that the latter and the 
Corinthian order above should have their pro- 
jections diminished, and that, if possible, the 
coupled windows on the second floor and the 
triplets on the first floor should be exchanged 
for single square-headed windows; if it be 
considered that more than one window is 
absolutely required, it will then be better to 
give up the Corinthian order going through 
the two floors, adopt an order for each (as in 
Messrs. Stark & Lindsay’s design), and have 
triplet windows, as shown in their front eleva- 
tion,on the left-hand side. The coupled windows, 
with the keystone and “ the sweet little cherub 
that sits up aloft,’ which decorates the second 
floor, never will accord with the great Corinthian 
order. We have suggested certain modifications 
in the west front facing the Parade, viz.: the 
lowering of that portion of the elevation adjoin- 
ing to and in line with the Horse Guards ; to 
complete what we said about it before, it will 
be necessary to bring the lofty tower from 
Whitehall, and place it in the angle, as Messrs, 
Webb & Bell have done, between the two 
fronts facing the Parade, instead of the insigni- 
ficant lantern there now. The tower will then 
form a centre of interest, group with the pro- 
jecting blocks on the south and west elevations, 
and allow of a low block of buildings adjoining 
the Horse Guards. To place such a tower 
anywhere in Whitehall would obviously be 
absurd, and the design for the tower being 
good it seems to bea pity to lose it ; in addition 
to this we consider that if the upper square 
portion of the corner towers of St. James's 
Park front (as much as rises above the roof) 
were diminished in height 10 ft. to 15 ft., the 
remainder of the building would gain in scale. 
The Whitehall front, as designed in ihe first 
competition, and modified in the second, is so 
hopeless that it will have to be remodelled. 
In doing this, one of two courses must be 
adopted ; the carriage-entrance must either be 
placed in a centre between two projecting 
blocks, or it must be contrived in the middle 
of one projecting block. The first course 
would result in a treatment similar to that 
adopted by Messrs. Stark & Lindsay and by 
Messrs. Hall & Powell. The second will bea 
modification of their altered design as sent 1n. 
The central block, with entrance archway, 
should be retained, and one of the small 
projecting blocks now on the left-hand side 
of the front placed at the extreme corner 
on the right: this would leave space for 
six bays or five Corinthian columns be- 
tween (six would have been better) ; repeat- 
ing the same features on the other side of the 
central block would occupy about 270 ft. of 
the whole length; the remainder should be 
kept down one story and curved round as iM 
Messrs. Stark & Lindsay’s design, or lowered as 
in Messrs. Hall & Powell’s design, so as to 
merge into the level of the Horse Guards. This 
would carry out the suggestions (before alluded 
to) of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, and would prevent the 
Horse Guards, which is really a well-proport ioned 
building, and refined in style, being spoilt. It 
should be understood that the chief fault in 
Messrs. Leeming & Leeming’s present design 18 
not that they carry their carriage-way through a 
projecting block, but that, having done 80, noe 
design another block to pair with it in W o 
there could be no archway ; worse than that, 
by adding two pediments carried on om 

columns on each side of the central gate t Pd 
emphasise its irregularity and call attention 

it. There is an inequality in the number 0 
the columns between the blocks which 1s pet 
plexing; the difference between three an 
four columns is not sufficient and is too mue 
besides which, strange to say, the inter 
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columniations of the great columns is not the 
same throughout the elevation. In the Great 
Court, without there being any absolute 
need for it, they have placed their entrances 
out of the centre, an arrangement most 
objectionable to any one with a true Classic 
feeling for design : there was no necessity for 
it, the vestibule and waiting-room might have 
changed places in the War Office, and the 
Admiralty subscription library might have 
been shifted to the other side of the 
waiting-room on the Admiralty side, and 
then the entrances could have been brought 
to the centre. It is precisely these little 
vagaries which make us afraid of what 
may happen in the execution of the work, 
when draughtsmanship will not count for 
much. The effect of the interior of this prin- 
cipal court would oe much improved if an order 
to each story were adopted instead of the 
single order running through two floors, which 
tends to dwarf the court, and is not required 
there for palatial appearance. The same 
remark applies here to the single round-headed 
windows of the second floor, to which we have 
alluded when speaking of the quarter-inch 
detail ; they are, and always will be, out of scale 
with the large order. We must say, in con- 
clusion, that we consider it most unfortunate 
the judges did not advise the selection of one 
or two designs on the grounds of merit in 
architectural composition. We have already 
seen two whose architecture was quite equal, 
if not superior, to the best of those sent in, and 
there are others who competed who could not 
have conceived anything so defective in scale 
and purity of design as the elevations of the 
successful competitors, though possibly the 
draughtsmanship might have been inferior. 








THE NEW SCULPTURE COURT AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


Foes HE remarkable collection of casts in 

/ Ra the new gallery at South Kensing- 
ton, which is entered from the left 
. of the architectural court, enables 
the visitor to see before him at a glance the 
progress of Greek sculpture, from the rude 
efforts and naive expression of its childhood, to 
the magnificent development under Pheidias 
of an art perfectly balanced, intellectually and 
physically, and representing the abstract ideal 
of humanity in the persons of heroes and anthro- 
pomorphic divinities. Thence he may note the 
intrusion of the individual and realistic feeling 
in sculpture, under the influence of which the 
productions of the art become more decisively 
the work of special artists employing each his 
own peculiar method, and the subjects and 
their treatment become less ideal and abstract, 
and partake of the character of genre or even 
of portrait representation. He may trace 
the further progress of the realistic and 
prosaic feeling in some of the works of the 
Roman period, in which the representation of 
personal expression is more marked than it 
ever was in the more abstract art of the 
Greeks, as in the sad and pathetic figure of 
Agrippina the younger (243 in the catalogue 
of the collection). The collection does not 
follow out the subject to the actual decadence 
of sculpture in the later Roman period, though 
the subject is touched upon sufficiently in 
the conclusion of the preface to the cata- 
logue, in which Mr. Perry glances at the 
curious historic facts as to the influence of 
Christianity on art of this class. The utter 
degradation of plastic art, he observes, is 
shown in the magnificent porphyry sarcophagus 
of Constantia, the daughter of Constantine 
which is now in the Vatican :— 

“ The subject, and the subject alone, reminds us 
of Greek art, for it is derived from the worship of 

echus ; but the representations are used to repre- 
_ Christian ideas, In this case the imbecility of 

® artist, and the meanness and poverty of the 
Work, are thrown into striking relief by the costli- 
_ of the material, the elaborate care and infinite 
abour expended on the execution, and the rank 
and celebrity of the personage whose remains it 
— Ye see that the unhappy sculptor was 
- ony devoid of all inventive and creative power, 
e th capable even of emitating, like his predecessors 
of the time of Hadrian, with skill and good judg- 
ment. Greek sculpture, the child of Greek religion, 









the nursling of freedom, the companion of poetry, 
architecture, and painting, which had survived the 
fall of Greece and Macedon, was buried beneath 
the ruins of the Roman Empire. The new and 
purer faith which succeeded to Greek and Roman 
Polytheism led to no revival of plastic art. The 
Christian inherited from the Jew the commandment 
of the Decalogue, ‘Thou shalt not make to thyself 
any graven image.’ The one God whom they wor- 
shipped in common was ‘a spirit whom no eye hath 
seen or can see,’ and the promised Messiah was 
‘a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, who 
when we behold Him has no beauty that we should 
desire Him.’ And so Art sank to rise again like 
the pale ghost of its former self at the so-called 
Renaissance, with the revival of humanism, and the 
revolt of a luxurious and semi-heathen society 
against the abstract spirituality and the ascetic 
morality of one section of the Christian Church.”’ 


This consideration brings into high relief the 
ever-vexed question of the relation between 
morality (in the widest sense) and art. Sculp- 
ture, dealing with form rather than with ex- 
pression,—for we are nearly all agreed that 
intensity of expression is hardly within the 
scope of sculpture, or, at least, is a hazardous 
experiment,—not unnaturally flourished most 
in times and among people with whom bodily 
form and the perfecting of the physical state of 
the body were matters of high interest ; and it 
might even seem as if the most favourable 
atmosphere for sculpture was that in which, 
morally as well as physically, the natural man 
prevails over the spiritual man, and that times 
of licence and disregard for any restraining 
laws were favourable to the luxuriance of the 
art. This is the conclusion to which Mr. Perry’s 
sentence, quoted above, would lead, and the 
conclusion which was substantially adopted by 
Winckelmann and echoed in the writings of 
such critics as Mr. Pater, whose early essay on 
Winckelmann and his views was about as 
pure a piece of paganism as ever was indited. 
But there are comparisons to be made in the 
Gallery at Kensington which may give us 
pause before adopting this conclusion. If we 
compare the “ Apoxyomenos ” (173), the statue 
of a young man scraping himself with a strigil, 
with the nude heroes of the Parthenon, we 
cannot but see that the former, splendid as it 
is in execution and in its representation of the 
most perfectly shaped male form, represents a 
purely animal beauty; whereas in the Theseus 
and Ilyssus, if the figures were in the same 
state of preservation, we should see equal per- 
fection of form accompanied by that intellectual 
dignity and expression which gives the last and 
highest interest to sculpture, and which can 
hardly co-exist with a low state of moral 
feeling. The ‘ Apoxyomenos” is a realistic 
translation of natural form and action pure 
and simple. As Mr. Perry says, — “The 
style of this great work is perfectly free 
from all conventionality, and shows that the 
artist copied nature alone ; the hair, especially, 
is here thrown about in the most easy and 
natural manner. The very nature of his occu- 
pation implies a constant change of posture, 
and we see from the position of his feet that 
the attitude is accidental and momentary, and 
one of a series of graceful movements. The 
face, which is simple and agreeable, shows the 
gentle satisfaction arising from successful 
labour. The Apoxyomenos is a_ grand 
example of the genre style in its highest 
form.” 

This is perfectly true, and the work is all 
that is said ; but it almost remains a question, 
was the result worth the consummate skill 
employed in producing it ? and does not such 
a work, in intellectual value, rank below not 
only the Parthenon nude figures, but below 
such a draped figure as that grand portrait 
statue of Sophocles in the Lateran (224 at 
Kensington). The latter is an expression of 
the highest human dignity and intellectual 
character ; the Apoxyomenos is only a splendid 
specimen of the animal called “ homo.” 

The collection commences with a cast of a 
portion of the bronze Balawat gates, followed 
by that of the famous lions and their column 
from Mykene (as we are now asked to write 
it). Mr. Perry denies the very early date of 
this monument, and says pointedly that “we 
have only to compare this work with the un- 
doubted Assyrian sculptures to detect in it the 
Greek desire to be true to nature.” The details, 





as now brought before us in the cast, tend to 
bear out this remark, which must, however, be 
taken also to separate from the Greek art the 
grotesque metopes from Selinus, which may be 
taken as showing how practically distant then 
were places really so near each other as Sicily 
and Greece, when these rustic specimens of 
art could be produced on an important temple 
in Sicily at a period when Greek art had at 
least entered upon the discovery of something 
very different from these childlike attempts. 
Stiff as the Branchide figures are, they are 
works of serious art as compared with the 
alto-reliefs of Selinus. One of the interesting 
fragments among the earlier works in the 
collection is a small bas-relief of a succession 
of dancers from Branchida, of the end of the 
sixth century B.C., “important as one of the 
earliest examples of the stratified arrangement - 
of figures, so that one figure is partially covered 
by another,” as in the Parthenon frieze. 

One of the strange facts which recent 
researches have brought out into new light, 
and which is largely illustrated in the Gallery 
of Casts, is the existence of a “‘ prae-Raffaellite ” 
movement in Greece and Rome under the 
Empire,—a fact of great importance in its 
bearing upon the real significance of the. 
modern movements of the same tendency. We 
see, hence, that affectation of archaism is no 
new thing; that it is apparently a natural 
tendency in certain stages of highly culti- 
vated society. One of the most notable 
examples is the “ Athene Promachos” (58), in 
which, while the figure itself is stiff and 
archaic, the border of the garment is worked 
with small figures in bas-relief in a perfectly 
free style. The “ Archaistic Pallas” from 
Herculaneum (59) is still more remarkable, and 
represents a feeling and treatment exactly 
analogous to that which has pervaded some of 
our modern stained glass designers. There is 
nothing new under the sun. We should sup- 
pose that the ancient pra-Raffaellite move- 
ment originated. in Rome, and that the Greek 
artists of the day recognised the demand, and 
laid themselves out to supply it. 

The immense progress and change which 
took place in the art of sculpture in Greece 
within two or three centuries, as brought into 
such prominent light by the juxtaposition of 
so many works in this gallery, form a remark- 
able testimony of the extraordinary artistic 
vitality of the period. Within that short 
period the whole range, from the stiff, artificial 
figures of the seventh century B.C., to the 
splendid work of the fifth, and the exquisitely 
finished naturalism and genre of the fourth, 
was run through. That there will ever be 
such a time for sculpture again can hardly be 
hoped, for never again in the history of the 
world is there likely to be a nation combining 
such intellectual force and energy and civilisa- 
tion with so much freedom in regard to the 
display of the body and so much of open-air 
life. Modern civilisation has shut itself up in 
clothes, and in clothes for the most part 
of a peculiarly unsculpturesque type; and, 
say what we will, the masses of the people 
are out of harmony with such work as Greek 
sculpture, and can only be got to like or under- 
stand it by akind of surgical operation. The 
tendency of such collections as that at South 
Kensington, of course, may be in time to 
familiarise and harmonise the mind of the 
people more with the antique ideal, and render 
it a less distant and ouwtré thing to them. 
Whatever we may think as to the future possi- 
bilities of sculpture, however, it is a satisfac- 
tion to think that we have so many of the pro- 
ductions of the great age of the art left to us 
as an eternal possession, now reproduced and 
multiplied in so many ways that we need 
never fear their loss, and may consider at 
leisure in what way we can turn to account the 
lessons to be derived from them. 

One lesson other than artistic may be sug- 
gested, perhaps, by the proximity of the Healt 
Exhibition to the South Kensington Museum, 
that of the beauty of the physically healthy 
body when not cramped and spoiled by con- 
ventional habits and conventional garments. 
Look at that same Apoxyomenos, for instance, 
which is the model of manly physical health ; 
look at the Niobe or the Sophocles in their 
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grandly-folding robes, giving dignity without 
cramping the figure in any way ; and then go 
over to “The Healtheries ” and look at some of 
the cases into which the human figure has been 
forced, as exhibited both in the “historic 
dresses,” and in some of those unhistoric ones 
that are moving about in the show, and see 
“what a deformed thief this fashion is.” The 
collection of antique casts has, in fact, far 
closer relation to the Health Exhibition than 
half the objects within its walls. 








NOTES. 


FTER a smart discussion, the House 
of Commons in Supply on Thursday, 
the 7th, induced the First Commis- 

mete) sioner of Works to postpone the 

demand for the requisite funds to carry out 
the proposed alterations to Westminster Hall, 

and to ask for an ad interim vote of 3,000. 

for repairing the buttresses, which was 

agreed to, and which is, of course, an imme- 
diately necessary operation, considering the 
state of the work. Perhaps even those most 
interested in carrying out the work will sub- 
sequently see that it was just as well not to 
spend so much money in a Medizval restora- 
tion without consideration, especially as that 
restoration will not carry out the practical 
objects put forth ; a point to which we saw no 
reference made in the discussion. The open 
cloister will not do much to conserve the 

Norman wall, and its dimensions will be so 

cramped as to render it inconvenient as a 

carriage porch. These practical points seem 

to be left out of consideration in a scheme 
which is purely an affair of sentiment. 

i* appears that the competition for the 

Dublin Science and Art Museum has 
resembled most other architectural competitions 
in its economical aspect. The cost of the 
designs has been found to be considerably 
above the architect’s estimate. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in reply to a “question,” at 
the latter end of last week, said that “the 

Consultative Committee recommended a 

design by Messrs. Deane ; but when the cost 

of this came to be worked out it was found 
to amount to 140,000/. (the competition having 

been invited for a building to cost 110,000I). 

It then became necessary to ascertain whether 

any other design came within the prescribed 

limits as to cost. The Consultative Committee 
recommended a second and a third as 
admissible ; but the cost of these has been 
estimated, and we have learned that each of 

them would be slightly in excess of 140,0001. 

We are thus reduced to the position of 

abandoning the designs altogether, or of 

consenting to accept Messrs. Deane’s design, 
with a possibility of effecting some economies 
in its details, and although we cannot but 
deplore the excess above the limit in which 
the competitors indulged, it has been 
determined to accept Messrs. Deane’s design.” 
On the whole, Messrs. Deane may be said to 
be exceptionally fortunate competitors ; but on 
the other hand, it must be said that to find 
the three leading architects in a large com- 
petition all exceeding the stipulated limit of 
cost by about 30,000/. is not a circumstance 
calculated to raise our ideas as to the value 
and efficacy of the competition system as a 
means of securing public interest in archi- 
tectural matters. Probably all these gentlemen 
were betrayed into exceeding the limits of 
cost in the anxiety of each to produce the 
most attractive design ; and if Messrs. Deane 
had been asked straight off to design a 
building to cost 110,000/., they could have 
done so. In this instance, therefore, the 
competition system has brought forward no 
new talent, as Messrs. Deane had already 
made their reputation, and the amusement of 
instituting the competition has cost 30,0001. 











HE London and South-Western Railway 
Company have received a pretty sharp 
rebuke in the terms of Colonel Rich’s report 
upon the causes of the late fatal accident 
between Downton and Breamore, and one 
which certainly does not come too soon. 





Colonel Rich has no doubt that the accident 
was caused by the train having been run at 
too great speed over a weak road. The train 
having two engines and eight short vehicles 
with short whee) bases, was not calculated to 
run steadily at great speed over a line of such 
gradients and curves. He adds :— 


‘¢The London and South-Western Railway Com- 

pany have had three cases of passenger-trains leaving 
the rails since September last. The first, which 
occurred near Portsmouth, was caused by the great 
oscillation of the last coach of the train. The 
oscillation made the springs of the coach turn over, 
and then it left the rails. This coach was of bad 
construction. 'Thesecond, which occurred at Brock- 
burst, in January, was caused, like the present 
disaster, by a train, made up of inferior rolling stock, 
being run at express speed along an old and very 
light permanent way. The numerous complaints 
which have been made of the violent shaking which 
passengers experience when travelling on parts of 
the London and South-Western Railway leave no 
room to doubt that a great deal of reform in the 
management and improvement in the working of 
this railway is required. I believe the complaints 
are caused in a great measure by bad driving, using 
inferior stock, and by the coaches in the trains not 
being properly coupled up. I would strongly urge 
the Company to make a thorough examination of 
their system and stock, to classify their drivers, to 
classify their stock, to classify their several lines 
and parts of their system, and to classify their trains. 
It cannot be expected that the whole of a company’s 
stock and railway shall be of the best description, 
but the public has a right to expect that old and 
inferior stock shall not be run over old, weak, and 
inferior pa?ts of the railway at such a speed as to 
maxe it unpleasant and dangerous to all that use 
it.” : 
The Board of Trade point out to the company 
the serious and grave responsibility they will 
incur if they do not take immediate steps to 
improve both road and rolling-stock. The 
peculiar idiosyncrasies of carriage action on 
the railway in question are familiar to all who 
travel on it in fast trains, though few passen- 
gers probably trouble their heads to think of 
the reasons for them. Now that these have 
been pointed out by Colonel Rich and empha- 
sised by the Board of Trade, there will pro- 
bably supervene a prudent desire on the part 
of the public to avoid the railway in question 
as much as possible, until it shall have certified 
itself reformed. 





HE announcement has been made from 
Cairo that if an expedition for the relief 
of General Gordon, for the preparations for 
which Parliament was lately asked to sanction 
a supplementary vote to the extent of 300,0001., 
is finally determined on, the operations will be 
undertaken on the Nile itself vid Dongola, and 
that the scheme of the Berber-Suakim Rail- 
way may be considered as abandoned. The 
railway plant which has been already landed 
at Suakim will be sent on to India, where it 
will, probably, be utilised on the frontier, and 
be of infinitely more importance than it could 
have been in the Soudan. Our readers will 
remember that we recently pointed out that 
the Nile was the real Highway of Egypt, and 
that it would be well for those concerned in 
the welfare of that country to set about 
removing or overcoming the existing impedi- 
ments to its effective navigation. The Mudir 
of Dongola offers to place 1,000 men to haul 
steamers over the Second Cataract. If it is 
possible to effect this by human power, how 
much more easily and effectively could it be 
accomplished by the application of a little 
engineering knowledge? When penning our 
remarks on the Suakim-Berber Railway we 
little expected to see the suggestions then 
made so soon carried out. 





HE advocates of additional locks and weirs 
on the Thames below Richmond have been 
fittingly replied to by Mr. Redman in a letter 
to the Times, in which he points out “the 
necessity of watching with the greatest atten- 
tion any attempt to obstruct circulation in the 
channel of our great commercial river lower 
down stream.” The weirs would not be any 
obstruction to the flow of the flood waters, 
and the intermediate ponds created by them 
would, when once filled, require only the 
quantity taken off by evaporation to maintain 
them ; but it is the obstruction to the free 
flow of tidal water which would prove so 
mischievous. What, then, is to be thought of 














a proposal which was recently seriously sug. 
gested at the Balloon Society as one that must 
ultimately be adopted, to the effect that the 
whole river to Gravesend would have to be 
locked up, and that no satisfactory arrange- 
ment could ever be arrived at either for pur- 
poses of navigation or for the disposal of the 
sewage question until the river was thus mani- 
pulated ! Every infringement on or curtail- 
ment in the dimensions of a tidal river produces 
a corresponding deteriorating effect on its 
embouchure ; and the public, as we have before 
hinted, would do wisely to listen to such 
practical authorities as Mr. Redman rather 
than to the wild suggestions of people who 
make it their particular boast that they are 
“not scientific.” 





WE learn from the American Architect that 
the publication in our columns (March 15 
of this year) of the names of architects who 
have engaged not to enter into any competi- 
tions unless the award is made with the aid of 
a professional adviser, has stimulated our 
American contemporary to offer to its readers 
the consideration of a somewhat similar proposi- 
tion, bearing the signature of the Secretary of 
the American Institute of Architects, and 
inviting architects to pledge themselves not to 
compete unless the conditions of the competi- 
tion are such as to insure to the competing 
architects the following conditions :— 

“], To issue a programme prepared with the help 
of an architect, such architect or his partners to be 
debarred from competing. 

2. To have at least one architect as member of the 
jury of award, such architect to have the casting- 
vote in event of a tie. 

3. To assure to the architect securing the award 
of the jury the execution of his design (if the build- 
ing is built) at the regular compensation of five per 
cent. on the entire cost of the work. 

4. To make no use whatsoever of rejected designs, 
but to return all such to their authors without loss 
of time. 

5. To pay to the successful architect, in case it is 

found necessary to abandon the project, the com- 
mission regularly charged for so much of the usual 
professional work as has actually been performed 
by him, such charge being the usual percentage 
computed on the estimated cost of the design which 
it is now found inadvisable to carry into execu- 
tion.” 
The term “ public building” is understood to 
include all national, State, county, and 
municipal edifices, but does net refer to 
buildings erected through the enterprise of 
private individuals, We are glad to find that 
the prominence given to the list in the Builder 
has been the means of suggesting an invita- 
tion to the members of the profession in 
America to adopt the same course, and we 
hope the appeal will be largely responded to. 





T the Educational Conference last week 
Dr. Jex Blake read a paper on School 
Museums of Science and Art, dwelling with 
emphasis on the value of a School Art 
Museum, an institution which, he believed, 
Rugby alone at present possessed. The idea 
was received, he said, with much laughter at 
first, and they were told they could neither 
get funds to build and equip such a museum, 
nor boys to enter it when built. They did, 
however, raise the funds, 9,000/., needed to 
build the art museum and Temple reading- 
room, with curator’s house, opened in 1879 ; 
they had been given objects to help to start 1t 
worth about 4,000/. ; and they had, by a charge 
of 10s. 6d. a year on every master and on every 
boy who had voluntarily used the museum, 
bought during the last five years about 1,000). 
worth of carefully-selected objects. Dr. Jex 
Blake went on to speak of the value of such 4 
museum as subsidiary to school teaching :— 
‘‘It supplied the drawing-master with excellent 
examples, in both form and colour, It supplied the 
classical and historical teacher with the original of 
many a simile in the old poets; with the photograpb 
of many aclassical site, temple, or ruin; with the 
portrait, on coin or medallion, if not in life-size 
bust, of many an emperor, king, reigning favourite, 
general, or statesman ; with the emblems of scores 
of cities in Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, and the Isles 
of the Augean; with the whole scenes from the 
civic or religious life of Greece, as in the reproduc: 
tion of the Panathenaic Procession from the Elgin 
marbles ; and to the student of the Middle Ages oF 
the Renaissance was of more obvious value still. 
Indirectly, an art museum was a great instrument 
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fining and elevating taste, and since they had 
hed an o museum, & totally different and vastly 
better style of decoration had been adopted by the 
boys in their private rooms, called studies, at 


Rugby.” 

We hope both that the Art Museum at Rugby 
may continue to flourish and increase, and that 
other great schools will follow the example of 
Rugby. If an art museum, and periodical 
lectures in it, were part of the curriculum of 
our great schools, we should, perhaps, not hear 
such a proportion of nonsense spoken in our 
Legislative Assembly whenever such subjects 
come on the tapis. 


: er: case of the Direct Spanish Telegraph 

Company v. Shepherd, which is published 
in the current numbers of the legal reports, 
decides an important point in connexion with 
the renting of buildings. The plaintiffs and 
the defendant were lessees and lessor, and 
there was a covenant in their lease that “ the 
lessor will during the said term pay all rates 
and taxes payable in respect of the demised 
premises, except for gas consumed by the 
lessees.” On the one hand the lessees said 
that this meant that the landlord would pay 
the water-rates ; on the other the lessor said 
that water-rates did not fall within the 
covenant, since they were not properly rates 
at all, but only charges for goods supplied. It 
is unnecessary to discuss the argument at 
length, it is sufficient to say that the Court 
decided that the agreement in question 
included water-rates. The decision will, of 
course, govern all similar cases, and must be 
borne in mind in drawing up agreements. 








CASE for compensation, on account of the 

death of two children by the fall of the 
chimney at Bradford two years ago, which 
came before Mr. Justice Manisty at Leeds on 
Wednesday last, came to no result, through 
the inability of the jury to agree. They 
agreed in considering the chimney a dangerous 
structure when it was built, and “a very 
dangerous structure on and after the 20th of 
December, 1882,” but could not agree as to 
fixing responsibility on anyone. As judgment 
may be moved for in the Divisional Court, we 
refrain from any comment on the case ; on the 
general question of the accident and the verdict 
of the coroner’s jury we expressed ourselves 
strongly at the time. 


d Soo reply of Captain Gillett, R.N., in 
command of the training ship Warspite, 
to the statement that “the measures for the 
deodorisation of the London sewage had 
proved successful,” should be studied by every 
one who takes an interest in the purity of the 
river, or in the safety of London. It should 
be compared with the conversation on the 
same subject in the House of Commons on the 
8th current. The use of permanganate of 
potash at 1301. per ton for merely rendering 
the exhalations less offensive, has not, as may 
be readily understood, been carried on to any 
considerable extent. It would be interesting 
to know whether the experimental use of this 
costly oxygenator by any chance coincided 
with the visit of the deputation of the 
Metropolitan Board to Barking. But even 
the use of the comparatively cheap dis- 
infectant, perchloride of lime, costing only 
Yl. per ton, at the rate of thirty tons per 
day, will form an item in the cost of concen- 
tration that London will not like to pay. Two 
ee and seventy pounds a day comes to 
97,5501. a year,—for palliation alone! No 
wonder that the Local Government Board 
are not prepared to express an opinion as to 
the effect of the means adopted by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works.” We venture 
to suggest that unless some one be prepared 
. xpress an opinion shortly and decisively, 
e public will be apt to form, and to express, 

4 very decided opinion of its own. 








[8 reference to the recent accident on the 
Steep portion of the Highgate Tramway, 
we have received an explanatory circular, 
which is not very clear in its language. The 
 — is as follows :— 
© driver on the descending car, having con- 
— - the sufficienc : of his hed heaboe , Prac 
Btected to make the slipper-brake connexion with 


the car attached. In descending the hill the 
cable runs out of the gripper, and the car descends 
by gravitation to a point about 30 ft. below, 
when the cable is again taken up by the 
gripper, and the car then proceeds at the same rate 
of speed as that of the travelling cable. In this 
instance the absence of the powerful slipper-brake 
allowed the car to run past the usual point, and, 
gaining momentum in its progress, came into col- 
lision with the car at the bottom of the hill, thereby 
injuring one inside passenger and one outside pas- 
senger. When the driver found that the car was 
skidding only with the wheel-brakes he at once called 
upon the conductor, who was beside him collecting 
fares, to return to the car and apply the slipper- 
brake, but in jumping off to do this the conductor 
fell heavily upon some loose stones and was left 
behind. This was really the most unfortunate 
part of the occurrence, because the driver, not 
knowing the conductor had fallen, continued to 
stand by the wheel-brakes instead of returning to 
the car and applying the slipper-brake as he other- 
wise would have done.” 


It seems unquestionable that there was either 
ignorance or considerable carelessness on the 
part of the driver ; but there seems no need 
for any repetition of such an accident with 
proper caution, and probably the incident will 
lead to greater care in future. 





: i much publicity cannot be given to the 
| sad accident to which a surgeon of the 
Lewes Infirmary calls attention in the Times. 
Serious injuries were received by an unfortu- 
nate railway labourer on the London and Lewes 
line from a bottle thrown from a passing train, 
which struck the poor man in the face and 
caused fearful injuries. If the people who 
travel in fast trains are so stupid that they 
cannot realise that a bottle thrown out of a 
carriage window strikes any one who may be 
in the way with the full speed at which the 
train may be going, the act ought, in the 
protection of life and limb, to be made a 
criminal one, and the thoughtless perpetrators 
rendered subject to fine or imprisonment, as the 
only lesson they seem able to appreciate. 





E have received the prospectus of the pro- 

posed Exhibition of Inventions which is 
to be the attraction of Exhibition-road next 
year, in the place of “the Healtheries.” The 
two main divisions, inventions and “ music,” 
seem rather oddly assorted. The first division 
is to include “ apparatus, appliances, pro- 
cesses, and products, invented or brought 
into use since 1862” (what a medley it will 
be!), and the second division will include 
“examples of musical instruments of a date 
not earlier than the commencement of the 
present century,” and machinery or appli- 
ances connected with their manufacture 
or use, and historic collections of musical 
instruments or of engravings or paintings 
representing musical subjects. It appears to 
us that this is an absolute plethora of objects of 
interest, which will be too large for any one to 
study. It would have been better to be con- 
tent next year with “Inventions” (surely a 
large enough field), and leave music to follow 
in 1886. 








THE SANITARY AND INSANITARY 
HOUSES AT THE HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


THE educational value of that popular place 
of resort familiarly known as “ The Healtheries”’ 
has been greatly augmented by the opening of 
the Sanitary and Insanitary Houses, which have 
been erected under the supervision of a special 
committee consisting of Mr. H. H. Collins, 
F.R.I.B.A., Professor Corfield, Mr. Rogers 
Field, M.Inst.C.E., Captain Douglas Galton, 
and Mr. Ernest Turner, F.R.1.B.A., than whom 
no better representatives of the architectural, 
engineering, and medical professions could have 
been selected for the purpose. They have 
carried out their work on the whole in a very 
satisfactory manner, especially when it is 
borne in mind that they had very limited 
funds and space at their disposal. We speak 
altogether without reference to the facades of 
the houses, which are merely intended to re- 
present those of typical commonplace dwellings 
of their size. A “Guide” to the two houses 
is in preparation, and we have been favoured 
with advance proof-slips of the same. In the 
preface the objects aimed at in the construc- 
tion of the two houses are briefly stated, 





though it is hardly correct to speak of the 


houses as two “ full-sized models of houses.” 
All the details shown are, it is true, of full- 
size, but several of the ‘‘rooms” in which 
they are shown are much smaller than would 
be the case in houses of the external appear- 
ance of those here represented, and in some. 
cases they are mere strips or corridors, 80 
that it would perhaps be more exact to speak 
of the collective exhibit as “two full-sized 
sections of houses,” while an explanatory note or 
sentence should be added with the view of making 
it clear to non-technical visitors that the 
awkward shapes and limited cubical capacity 
of the rooms, even in the Sanitary House, are 
not in any way to be taken as models for 
imitation, except in regard to the means 
adopted for making them habitable, — for 
beyond doubt such rooms exist in vast numbers 
in actual buildings. Many and flagrant as are 
the defects illustrated in the Insanitary House, 
there are one or two notorious sanitary short- 
comings which are not illustrated by it. For 
instance, we noticed no “bedroom” built 
without a fireplace,—a means of ventilation 
the presence of which should always be insisted 
upon in the absence of other special appli- 
ances, for however comfortable and pleasant it 
may be in torrid weather like that now pre- 
vailing for people to sleep with their bedroom 
windows open, it is hardly possible to follow 
this course in the severe winter months, at 
any rate not with windows of ordinary con- 
struction. Tens of thousands of houses are to 
be found in London with at least one “bed- 
room”’ bereft of fireplace and all other means 
of ventilation except the window and such 
providential assistance as is afforded by chinks 
and cracks in scamped joiners’ work. In 
hotels and boarding-houses not specially built 
for their purposes it is a very common thing 
to find what was originally one large room 
divided by partitions into three or four 
smaller rooms. The existing fireplace can- 
not be divided or distributed among the 
smaller rooms, so it remains (when it is not 
foolishly blocked up by a screen) for the 
benefit. of one room out of the three or four. 
It never enters the mind of the “spirited 
proprietor ’’ to provide any means of ventilation 
(other than that afforded by the windows) for the 
two or three rooms thus left without fireplaces. 
By dividing up a large house in this way it is 
easy to provide sleeping-rooms for a much 
greater number of people than it would other- 
wise accommodate. But when the number of 
people sleeping on a given number of floors in 
such establishments is largely increased, addi- 
tional accommodation in the shape of water- 
closets is rendered necessary, and these have too 
often been placed in any dark and il!-ventilated 
corner that could be found for them, sometimes 
with their doors actually cheek-by-jowl with 
bedroom doors. And, in many instances, what 
closets they are! Hither they will be of the 
now generally condemned (generally condemned, 
that is, by all sanitarians) pan-closet type, with 
their filthy iron ‘‘ containers,” or they will be 
old, badly-made, or worn-out valve-closets, 
which refuse to hold water in the basin, even 
when there is a proper flush available, which is 
not always the case. Now that people are “on 
the wing,” and are crowding into seaside hotels 
and lodging-houses, we cannot urge them too 
strongly to look into some of these questions for 
themselves,—to mind where they sleep: if 
within measurable distance of a water-closet, to 
see what sort of condition it is in, and to inquire 
how far they may be prejudicially affected by 
it. 

To return to the Sanitary and Insanitary 
houses at the Health Exhibition. The com- 
mittee whose names we have already given 
claim,—and we think with justice,—not to 
have exaggerated defects in the Insanitary 
House. Although there are thousands of 
houses which do nct contain all the sanitary 
defects here illustrated (simply because all 
houses are not provided with baths, housemaids’ 
sinks, &c.,—not, of course, that such things are 
insanitary in themselves, but they are generally 
improperly fitted and connected with drains, 
and so bring sewer gas into the houses), we 
believe it to be impossible to find any house, 
however costly and luxuriously appointed (un- 
less built or overhauled of late years under the 
direction of architects who have given attention 
to sanitation), in which there will not be found 
several of the most glaring defects which are 
now to be seen exposed at Kensington. Many of 
the shortcomings here “shown up” are almost 





universally to be found in our houses, and itis 
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to be hoped the public will really be induced 
to study what is now set before them, and to 
compare what they see at the Exhibition with 
what they have in theirown homes. They may 
take it for granted that the things condemned 
are condemned for good reasons, and that the 
appliances and methods recommended for 
adoption fully meet the requirements of the 
best principles of sanitation, without calling for 
needless expenditure. The committee “ wish it 
to be understood most distinctly that while they 
have of necessity selected for the purpose of 
illustration fittings made by particular manu- 
facturers, they do not wish to give the idea 
that the fittings udopted are superior to those 
of similar types produced by other makers.” 
In many cases, as they point out, there are 
several appliances equally efficient to these 
which are used, although limited space would 
not permit examples of all varieties of good 
appliances to be shown. This is very fairly 
put, and, in view of some correspondence on 
the point which we published a few months 
ago, we are bound to ssy that the com- 
mittee’s performance is in accordance with 
their words. Names of manufacturers whose 
appliances are used are not needlessly paraded, 
although they are recorded in the Guide. The 
Committee, indeed, have, as far as possible, 
chosen illustrative apparatus and appliances 
which do not bear their manufacturers’ 
names. Possibly the labels describing the in- 
sanitary fittings are here and there some- 
what too brief and too technical in their 
wording to be easily comprehended by the 
average visitor into whose hands the ‘‘ Guide” 
may not fall. This shortcoming, as we con- 
ceive it to be, might be usefully met, we think, 
by displaying, adjoining the label, a clearly- 
drawn section, properly figured and lettered, 
showing the points which are commended or con- 
demned ; and it would be additionally instructive 
if, alongside the section of the good or bad 
appliance, a section of its opposite were shown. 
Thus, iv the Insanitary House, the drawing 
showing the dangerous appliance should be 
accompanied by a arawing showing the safe 
and healthy appliance; while in the Sanitary 
House the diagram of the sanitary fitting 
should be accompanied by one showing “ How 
not to do it.’””’ The drawings or diagrams which 
we suggest should be similar to those given 
by Mr. Pridgin Teale in a work published by 
him a few years ago on “‘ Dangers to Nealth.” 
We are led to make these observations in con- 
sequence of remarks which we heard fall from 
some of the visitors the other day. Referring 
to certain of the fittings in the Insanitary House, 
we heard more than one person say, in effect, 
“ How can that be unhealthy? We have exactly 
the same kind of thing in our house, and that is 
not unhealthy!” Beyond doubt large numbers 
of people enjoy (or appear to enjoy) immunity 
from diseases likely to be engendered by the 
improper and defective sanitary fittings of their 
houses ; but, on the other hand, perhaps equally 
large numbers suffer from apparently minor 
disorders and illnesses or physical disabilities 
which come upon them they know not how, but 
which sanitarians shrewdly suspect to be due to 
the absence of properly-devised, properly-con- 
structed, and properly-fixed, sanitary fittings. 
It should not be forgotten, in these days of 
elaborate systems of sewerage, that the ignorance 
or cupidity of a builder or plumber (or their 
workmen) may result in sewer gas being 
effectually “‘laid-on” to a house without the 
supply being suspected or discovered for a long 
time. 

For these reasons we are glad that visitors to 
the Health Exhibition may now easily (if they 
will spare an hour or two from pleasure for 
observation and thought) master the nature of 
the sanitary defects to be looked for (only too 
surely to be found) in their houses, and at the 
same time make themselves conversant with the 
sanitary principles necessary to be observed in 
the production and maintenance of a healthy 
house. “ Something wrong with the drains ’”’ is 
® common explanation of illness in a house, 
but, as the Committee point out, the healthiness 
of a house depends on numerous conditions 
besides those of drainage and water supply, as, 
—to cite another instance within the control 
of the architect and builder,—in the matter of 
provision for ventilation and the removal of 
products of gas combustion. The Sanitary 
House illustrates some good and simple devices 
for ventilation, one of the mdst notable of which 
is very easily adaptable to every sash window, 
viz., the provision of a deep bead on the sill, so 





as to allow of ventilation at the meeting-rails 
by slightly raising the lower sash. The means 
of draughtless ventilation thus to be obtained 
for a trifling sum paid to a carpenter for 
making the alteration is not by any means 
new; this particular method of obtaining 
ventilation has been before the public and 
the building trade for many years, but 
has not been adopted to any considerable 
extent. The same remark applies to other 
contrivances and their applications to be seen 
in the Insanitary House. We trust that this 
apathy as to things essential to a healthy 
dwelling may be greatly shaken by the lessons 
afforded by the Sanitary and Insanitary Houses 
at the Exhibition; but if this feature of the 
Exhibition is to be made the most of, the 
appliances requiring water for illustration 
should be more efficiently supplied with it than 
they were at the time of our visit. 

The various defects and their remedies which 
are illustrated by the two houses form a long 
catalogue, there being upwards of one hundred 
items. Many of these are, of course, ‘‘ doubles ”’ 
or repetitions (in different situations) of iden- 
tical points. But, even allowing for this, the 
number of details in which it is necessary to 
observe the recognised principles of sanitation 
is considerable in a house of any size, for they in- 
clude water-supply fittings, baths, water-closets, 
lavatories, sinks, drains, and soil-pipes, and 
their proper and allowable connexion with each 
other, to say nothing of foundations, damp- 
courses, sanitary materials for construction, &c. 
We do not propose cn the present occasion to 
enunierate all these details, but we shall return 
to the subject, merely premising that all the 
defects which are “‘ shown up ”’ in the Insanitary 
House have been condemned by us and by sani- 
tarians generally for many years past, and that 
the means shown in the Sanitary House for 
obviating them have had our unremitting advo- 
cacy and encouragement. 








THE LATE M. PAUL ABADIE. 


Our readers can recall the visit made on the 
llth of June last by 300 French architects, 
assembled in congress, to the works in progress 
at the Church of the Sacred Heart at Paris. 
The master of the work, M. Paul Abadie, did 
the honours of his beautiful edifice; and in con- 
gratulating him his confréres inscribed them- 
selves to be invited by himself to the ceremony 
of inauguration. Since then, M. Abadie had 
assisted on the various juries of the competi- 
tions of the Académie des Beaux-Arts; and on 
Saturday, the 2nd of August, he met his col- 
leagues of the Institut for the award of the 
Grand Prix d’Architecture. It was but a few 
hours after, on his return to Chatou, where he 
possessed a charming summer residence, that 
he fell struck by an apoplectic fit. 

Notwithstanding the holidays and the almost 
general dispersion of the colleagues and friends 
of this eminent architect, numerous was the 
audience which, without official state, rendered 
to him the last honours on the following 5th of 
August, and listened at the cemetery to the 
speeches pronounced by M. Eug. Guillaume, of 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts; by M. Alfred 
Normand, of the Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes; by M. Henry Révoil, diocesan architect ; 
and by Le P. Montazeau of the cercle of working 
masons and stonecutters; and all were thinking 
that the mortal remains of the master should 
repose, not in the village cemetery, but in the 
crypt of his own monument, in a vault at the 
Church of the Sacred Heart, beside the spot 
reserved for the prelate who initiated the 
work. 

English architects in their French travels 
should not omit to visit the provinces of 
Angoumois, Perigord, and Bordelais, where are 
to be found a number of interesting edifices, 
restored or built by M. Abadie (to whom Paris 
has not long owed his last work, the Church of 
the Sacred Heart), but we think that there is 
profit for all in reviewing briefly the beautiful 
works executed between 1844 and 1874 by 
M. Abadie in the centre and west of France, 
at Périgueux, at Angouléme, and at Bordeaux, 
and with these alone we can occupy ourselves 
here. 

Grandson of a plasterer of Bordeaux, and son 
of Paul Abadie, architect of the Department of 
La Charente, M. Abadie, born at Paris in 1812, 
studied painting and architecture in the curri- 
culum of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and was 
presented by his Professor, M. Achille Leclerc, 











for the competition of the Grand Prix d’ Archj- 
tecture in 1839. He passed immediately after 
into the service of the Batiments civils, which 
he quitted in 1847 to take up the position of 
Inspecteur at the restoration works of Notre 
Dame, Paris, under the order of M. Lassus ang 
M. Viollet-le-Duc. But in 1849 M. Abadie 
attached in 1844 as architect to the Commission 
of Monuments Historiques, was nominated 
auditor to the Cultes and diocesan architect to 
the dioceses of Angouléme, Périgueux, and to a 
portion of that of Bordeaux, and to him we 
owe in this beautiful region of the Romano- 
Byzantine architecture of France, the construc- 
tion or the restoration of more than thirty 
cathedrals, churches, chapels, or towers, and 
some civil edifices of genuine interest, all 
works upon which we have taken in former 
times, in the company of M. Abadie, numerous 
notes, which we abbreviate below,‘so ag to 
mention the most important. 

Cathedral of Périgueux (Dordogne) .—Beyond 
the works of general consolidation, notably the 
renewal of the substructure of the pillars of the 
cupola of the crossing and of that of the south 
bay, M. Abadie had to reconstruct almost com. 
pletely the cupolas with small bells of this 
cathedral and its apsidal chapel. 

Cathedral of Angouléme (Charente).—The 
restoration of the principal fagade of this 
church, which appears to-day as it wag 
originally, the small steeples, and a crowning 
pediment placed on an arcade, as well as the 
reconstruction of the north steeple, are bean- 
tiful works of architecture and archeology. 

Church of St. Michel d’ Entraignes (Charente). 
This church, to-day completely restored, date 
1127, presents this curious particularity of being 
a French edifice which, by its octagonal plan, 
enriched by a circular apse on each side, 
recalls the better Church of San Vitale at 
Ravenna. 

Tower of St. Michael at Bordeauw (Gironde), 
Remarkable work of total reconstruction with 
enlargement at the base. The spire alone, 
which is 75 métres in height, raises itself toa 
total height of 112 métres. 

Churches of St. Ausone and St. Martial at 
Angouléme.—These two modern buildings, one 
First Pointed in style (ogival primaire), and the 
other in the Transitional Romanesque style, 
presert a porch with clock-tower, and a nave 
and aisles behind, a transept with a square 
choir for the first, and a choir with a circular 
apse for the second. 

Church of Notre Dame at Bergerac (Dordogne). 
A work of much importance, in the First 
Pointed style, presenting a porch with steeple 
of 80 métres, nave with aisles, transept and 
choir, with radiating chapels, the entire edifice 
having a length of 96 métres. 

Church of St. Ferdinand at Bordeaus.—A 
work equally important and of the same style, 
but with square choir and two steeples. 

Church of St. George at Périgueux and Church 
of St. Bernard at Mussidan (Dordogne).—Two 
buildings in the Pointed style, presenting porch 
and single nave, transept, choir with apse, and 
steeple. 

Hotel de Ville, Angouléme.—Perhaps the most 
remarkable edifice of all this branch of the work 
of M. Abadie, who essayed with boldness 
and success, in France, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the construction of an 
Hdtel de Ville, recalling the communal man- 
sions, and the palaces of the consuls or esche- 
vins of the Middle Ages. The principal fagade 
of this Hétel de Ville, with its architecture of 
transition from the Romanesque to the Pointed 
style, with its buttresses, its pointed arches, and 
its twin windows, with its belfry more than 
sixty métres in height, is invested with & 
beautiful dignity ; but that opposite on the Rue 
de Plaisance, showing on its first story the great 
bays which indicate the Salle des Fétes, and 
more remarkably stil], the fagades, as well as 
those to the court, the vestibules, and stalr- 
cases, indicate sincere research and a profound 
feeling for the architecture of the Middle Ages, 
imitated in its principles and broad lines, 
but wisely M. Abadie has repudiated whimst- 
calities and capricious exaggerations. It is a 
brilliant brief in stone on behalf of an architec- 
tural epoch which our own has too often 
extolled or decried; but which few artists 
have, as M. Abadie did, studied with con- 
scientiousness, and in dealing with which few 
have been inspired with so much success. 

A French ARCHITECT, 
Hon, and Corresponding Member, R.LB.A. 


August 9, 1884. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION’S 
EXCURSION. 


Bury St. Epmunps, the head-quarters of this 
year’s excursion of the Architectural Association, 
has a history extending back far beyond any 
period of English architecture which has ever 
interested the students who make these annual 
trips, even under the excellent influence of the 
late Mr. Sharpe. It was far away in the really 
dark ages of the earlier centuries of our era 
that the place first assumed a form as the home 
and dwelling of one Beodric, and became, in 
course of time, the seat of a monastery and 
church founded in honour of the Virgin. Beodrics 
Weorthe, as it was then called, might never 
have emerged from obscurity had it not been 
for the cruel slaughter by the Danes of Edmund, 
a local chieftain much beloved by his people. 
Such was the veneration in which this leader 
had been held, that after his death he was 
canonised, his body was brought to Beodrics 
Weorthe, and shed such a lustre of sanctity 
over the place that presently the small monas- 
tery grew into a large and powerful abbey,— 
one of the largest and proudest that England 
has ever seen,—and the town which grew round 
it was called the Burgh or Bury of St. Edmund. 
The monastery was freed from episcopal autho- 
rity; the abbot was mitred, and exercised a 
jurisdiction such as had few parallels in the 
kingdom,—that of the Bishop of Durham being 
the only one quite comparable. The abbey 
itself was worthy of its lord. Its precincts 
embraced a vast area, and enclosed a great ex- 
tent of building. The abbey church was one 
of the largest in the land; and, as handmaidens 
to it, there were, in close proximity, three 
others, two of which remain to the present day, 
eloquent witnesses of the former splendour of 
the foundation. Quaint old Fuller bears his 
testimony in his wonted manner. There was 
formerly, he says, ‘‘so magnificent an abbey 
church in Bury, that the sun shined not on 
a fairer, with three lesser churches waiting 
thereon in the same churchyard. Of these, 
but two are extant at this day, and those right 
stately structures :— 

** And if the servants we so much commend, 

What was the mistress whom they did attend ?’’ 

This enormous abbey church was built by 
the first abbot after the Conquest, and gradually 
extended itself until, in the course of time, and, 
soon after the erection of the two churches 
which still remain, came that great blow to 
ecclesiastical architecture, the dissolution, and 
behold! the fabric crumbled to pieces, grass 
silently covered the floors, flowers bloomed over 
the roofless walls, trees vied in bulk with the 
columns of the arches; and now, over the house 
where Abbot Hugo buried himself out of sight 
and memory of his troubles, spreads a fair 
expanse of gardens, wherein the youth of St. 
Edmund’s Bury delights to wander. Few as are 
the remnants of the monastic buildings, there 
still remain the two great gateways, some 150 
yards apart: one raised in later years, the other 
the very gateway beneath which Monk Samson 
hurried after his companions with his frock 
skirts looped over his elbow, when they were 
bound on that important mission which ended 
in Samson’s becoming the Lord Abbot. 

But these are things at present only cursorily 
examined by the excursionists. Their work 
hitherto has lain farther afield. 

Mildenhall was the first place visited. To 
reach it the road passes near several villages of 
historical interest. At Fornham St. Geneviéve, 
for instance, a considerable battle was fought, 
late in the twelfth century, and a few years 
before monk Samson became abbot. The then 
Earl of Leicester, for some reason (and very 
little reason seems to have sufficed a baron in 
those days), rose against his king without suc- 
cess. He Hed abroad, and presently returned 
with an army of Flemings, with whose help he 
hopedto take St. Edmund’s Bury; but before 
he reached the town he was met bythe Lord 
Chief Justice of the day, who had studied war 
to as good effect as law, and was smitten hip 
and thigh, andsummarily commi tted,—Countess, 
Flemings, and all,—to the sluggish waters of the 

Relics of the battle have been found 
from time to time,—swords, skulls, and a ring, 
presumably the property of the Countess. But 
nothing of all this turmoil shows itself to the 
nineteenth century, and the Flemings sleep 
beneath the fields as quietly as in a graveyard, 
except that a bone now and then turns up to 
prove that they are not wholly a myth. All the 
Country between Bury and Mildenhall has 





remains of ancient civilisation,—of a kind. In 
the name Icklingham, another village passed 
en route, the memory of the Iceni, the first 
recorded inhabitants, is said to linger. Here 
also went a Roman road, the Icknield Way, and 
just off it are the remains of a Roman villa. 
But when the guide-book says the pavement of 
the chancel of Icklingham All Saints is Roman, 
it misses the mark by a good many centuries. 
From Icklingham the road passes across open 
plains’? and near tumuli, and so at last to 
Mildenhall. 

The church and the Manor House were down 
on the programme, but the former is by far the 
most interesting, and speaks of a prosperity 
somewhat diminished from the times when 
Mildenhall was the centre of a large timber 
trade, and was much resorted to for the pur- 
chase of fish. But that was before the draining 
of the fens, which has left the town rather 
stranded. Fuller says that the parochial 
churches of Suffolk are “no one of transcendent 
eminency ”; but herein he does the county 
somewhat of an injustice; for Mildenhall, 
Lavenham, and Melford really reach his 
standard, not to mention others which are not 
included in the Association’s programme. The 
chief glory of Mildenhall is its timber roofs, 
elaborately carved, with bold brackets, and 
great angels with ontspread wings steadfastly 
gazing on the floor. These angels are quite the 
most striking part of the design, though the 
purist some few years back might have objected 
that they were too important for mere acces- 
sories. Outside, the principal interest lies in 
the north aisle and porch, a piece of beautiful 
design, late in date, but with greater chances of 
being well designed in consequence. 

The Hall offers little attraction to the archi- 
tect, much of its original seventeenth-century 
character having disappeared. There are frag- 
ments of panelling inside, and in aroom hung with 
tapestry is a portrait of Catherine of Braganza, 
said to have been sent to Charles II. “for 
approbation of the person.” If so, the sample 
seems to have given satisfaction, for she became 
queen. This portrait bears out Evelyn’s criti- 
cisms which implied that greater beauty was to 
be found in the king’s own realm; though we 
see nothing here of “her teeth wronging her 
mouth by sticking a little too far out.” 

From Mildenhall the way led back through 
the Icklinghams, where the unrestored Church 
of All Saints was visited. Unrestored indeed 
it is, for it has never been used for some four 
or five years, and is left to shift for itself; just 
enough being done to keep the weather out. 
The church is interesting, if only because it has 
never come under the restorer’s hand, but it is 
interesting in a fragmentary way, and not as a 
complete design. There are a good many scraps 
of Decorated work, which is the prevailing 
style, though the presence of a Norman window 
shows that these head-quarters of the Iceni had 
not been neglected during the ten centuries 
which elapsed between them and the builders 
of the bulk of the church. A detour from the 
straight road back Jed to West Stow, where are 
the remains of a brick menor- house, re- 
calling on a small scale Hast Barsham 
in Norfolk. The detail has been much de- 
faced; but enough is left to prove that 
at one time the house must have been very rich 
in appearance. Even now its shapely brick 
turrets crowned with figures, its crows’ foot 
gables, and its delightful colour, raise high 
hopes, which, however, are destined to be 
somewhat damped on a closer inspection. The 
builder was a certain Sir John Crofts, who lived 
about 1540, and who had been attached to the 
household of Mary, Dowager Queen of France 
and Duchessof Suffolk. A pleasant reminiscence 
of his attachment is furnished by Sir John 
having put his mistress’s arms over his main 
gateway. The royal lady thus commemorated 
was mother to that Duchess of Suffolk whose 
effigy lies on an interesting Early Renaissance 
tomb in Westminster Abbey, and who, in her 
turn was mother of the hapless Lady Jane Grey. 
On the wall of one of the rooms inside the 
gatehouse is a rough wall-painting, setting 
forth four aspects of life. One represents a 
youth hawking, and bears the legend, “ Thus do 
I all the day.” The next shows a young man 
whispering to a maiden; beneath, the inscrip- 
tion, “Thus do I while I may.” At them 
gazes a middle-aged man, who says, “ Thus did 
I while’ I might”; while the series is com- 
pleted by a greybeard, who exclaims, “‘ Good 
Lord, will this world last ever ? ”’ 

From West Stow the drive is not long to 





Hengrave Hall, one of the typical Tudod* 
mansions of England. Its gateway, with the 
two flanking towers and detached stone 
pillars, and the elaborate oriel window over, are 
well known. This is the most notable feature 
outside ; what there may be inside it was not 
vouchsafed to the excursionists to discover. 
The hall is built of white bricks with stone 
dressings, and, in consequence, its appearance 
is a little triste, and bodes ill for the future 
of many modern buildings of the same 
material, but which lack the spirit of Tudor 
work. Hengrave is extremely interesting from 
an historical point of view, inasmuch as it was 
one of the first unfortified dwellings which 
were erected, and because there went to its 
completion not only many _ ecclesiastical 
revenues but the actual stones and lead which 
had once formed part of certain monasteries in 
the neighbourhood. The blow which crumbled 
the church brought into existence another kind 
of architecture, not less interesting and quite as 
useful to the modern practitioner. The history 
of Hengrave has been written at large, as well 
as the doings of the Hemegraves, the builder, 
‘“‘Kytson, the. Merchant,’ and the Gages. 
Those who desire to pursue the subject can 
hardly do better than go to the fountain-head 
for their information. 

The church, which is not a stone’s throw 
from the house, has long served simply as a 
mausoleum to the mansion. It contains some 
seventeenth-century monuments as fine as any- 
thing outside Westminster Abbey; while of the 
structure itself, the arcade and the baby clear-. 
story over it will afford some interest and 
amusement. The day’s labour found an end 
at Fornham All Saints, where a short stay was 
made. The church has been carefully restored, 
but however eminent the restoring hand, much 
of the real flavour goes under the process. 

Tuesday saw the party en route for Wetherden, 
an interesting church, but not one of the finest 
examples of Suffolk work. It has, however, 
some excellent roofs, and a sadly defaced 
monument toa Sir John Salyard. The arch- 
destroyer, Dowsing, worked his will upon this 
Papistical relic, and not only knocked off the 
arms and noses of the little sculptured figures. 
of Sir John and his three wives, but did his best 
to erase the words “ Argus anime propicietur 
Deus.’ Perhaps he objected to any mercy 
being shown to the soul of a Papist; but he 
might have reflected how few would read the 
petition, and that fewer still would echo its 
sense. The arms which profusely adorn the. 
tomb are also to be seen scattered along the 
base of the south aisle outside, where they form 
part of a very handsome and characteristic 
series of flint and stone panels. 

Woolpit, the next church visited, is in many 
respects finer than Wetherden. Its roofs are 
quite as good; there is more panel-work of flint 
and stone, and there is here a very remarkable 
south porch of two stories rising above the roof 
of the south aisle, and hiding much of the 
clearstory (from which it is detached). The 
design is vigorous and bold, but somewhat 
lacking in refinement. One need not come to 
Suffolk to see as good a porch, whereas one 
must do so to see such flint panelling as one 
meets here. The nave roof is a very elaborate 
double hammer-beamed roof, with angels at 
every possible possible coign of vantage. They 
nearly aJl bear some symbol or other, perhaps. 
on a shield, perhaps not. Among these are 
included a key, a cross, a circle, a triangle, 
ladder, five wounds, anchor, chalice, money-bag, 
shell, crook, candlestick, and the letters 
L. X. J. §., besides others. The existing 
church is some centuries later than that to 
obtain which Abbot Samson, when yet a monk, 
made his perilous journey to Rome, passing for 
a pilgrim, and using as a talisman the curious 
phrase, “Ride ride Rome, turne Cantuerebnri,” 
whose meaning, if any one will satisfactorily ex- 
plain, he will greatly oblige readers of ‘* Past 
and Present.” . 

The next church, that of Rattlesden, had also 
been much restored, and though rich in flint 
panel work, and containing a good Jacobean 
pulpit, it did not detain the party long. The 
last and longest ‘stay was made at Rushbrooke 
Hall, a fine, quiet Elizabethan red-brick man- 
sion, rising from a picturesque but insanitary 
moat. The courtyard and one side next the 
moat still retain much of their original 
character; but the other two sides and the 
interior have been entirely recast in later 
times. There is much wood panelling and 
plaster work of the very Classic era, but the 
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p incipal charm lies in the unpretentious digni- 
fied aspect of the whole place. External detail 
there is little or none; but, with such colour, 
one seems to miss it less. To fill such a house 
worthily, to live up to it, in fact, one feels that 
the inhabitant must be a worthy man. Of 
course there is a tale of horror connected with 
it, though, strange to say, no one knows of any 
ghost. A young lady was murdered in one of 
the rooms, and her body miserably cast into 
the moat beneath. The blood stains are still 
shown, and are said to be indelible. No one 
offered to prove the fact, or to prove the 
efficacy of any detergent, as the miserable man 
did to the blood stains of Rizzio at Holyrood in 
the introduction to on> of Scott’s novels. And, 
doubtless if any one had, the astonishment and 
wrath of the housekeeper would have been no 
less than that which agitated the guardian of 
the empty home of the Scottish kings. 





The following remarks were made by Mr. 
Sedding at Wetherden in regard to the objects 
and value of excursions of this kind :— 

“We are now doing architecture ‘ by picnic,’ 
as my Lord Salisbury would say, and I am per- 
suaded that it is only by picnios of this kind,— 
wholesale picnics organised by a caucus,—pic- 
nics extending over several consecutive days, 


and kept within the bounds of a given circuit,—; 


that the architecture of our native land can be 
satisfactorily studied or the wealth and variety 
of its types be fairly explored. These syste- 
matic tours of ours should make systematic 
students of us all; they should not only 
extend our stock of examples, but quicken 
our instincts and make us keen and discriminat- 
ing observers of the idiosyncracies of the dis- 
trict we pass through. To have learned the 
characteristics of a district is to possess the 
key that unlocks the meanings of things: you 
know then what to expect; you can interpret 
things idiomatically, as it were. And the 
knowledge is twice blest: it aédds immensely to 
the delights of study, and endows every piece 
of design in a district with relative importance. 
Given an adequate sense of the local style of a 
district, and the humblest little church (pro- 
vided it be unrestored) has value; as one of a 
group bearing the family likeness it takes its 
place along with the others. Herein, more- 
over, lies the great distinction between old art 
and new. The old bears the superscription of 
local origin, and each detail partakes of charac- 
teristics that have been slowly evolved by many 
generations of native craftsmen. It is idio- 
matic, hereditary, traditional, and full of cha- 
racteristic traits. The new, on the other hand, 
has no local style, and no character, except 
that which is reflected from the personality of 
its nineteenth century architect. We parted 
last year in Somerset,—Somerset which is to 
me the architect’s Utopia,—and this year our 
luck is to be in a county as different from that 
in architectural types as it is in physical sur- 
roundings. It is this fact that has led me to 
make these observations; and I think that 
perhaps it isa good thing that the flavour of 
the Suffolk work is so different to the other, 
insomuch as under the compulsion of contrast 
we can learn more of the wealth and variety 
of English design. But if the contrasts 
between the two counties are so striking, 
the coincidences are none the less so, and 
both of them abound in specimens of that 
period of English art which, in my opinion, 
deserves most to be prized for its detail—the 
Perpendicular. As to the local style of the 
East Anglian churches, I venture to think 
that it not only stands in some respects apart 
from the ruck of English work, but that there 
is much in the architecture that is quite unique. 
I would say that while the main qualities of 
Suffolk work agree in the main with those 
found in the contemporary architecture of 
other countries, yet Suffolk is the last place 
I should name to a foreigner as containing 
typical English work. It is not English in the 
same sense as Northampton or Somerset work 
is. I don’t mean simply that you have not the 
same strange, vast churches elsewhere as are 
found here, nor the same materials used in so 
singular a way; but that standing in the pre- 
sence of this. Suffolk work, there comes to me 
an ever-recurring sense of something foreign 
about it. Yes, and I have met. with curious 
traceries and strange mouldings, and peculiar 
treatments of wood, and stone, and brickwork, 
which I can’t match elsewhere, and which one 
can only ascribe to foreign influences. ‘It és 
English in a sense, but not wholly so. I would 





even hazard the opinion that the locality is in- 
debted to Flemish and Dutch influence for its 
typical expansive churches—parochial churches 
of so vast a size that, as in the cases of St. 
Nicholas Yarmouth and York Minster, is actually 
outrivalled in width. This is but a personal 
theory of mine. I would, however, say in sup- 
port of it, first, that Flemish town churches 
are very spacious things; second, these that 
vast churches are entirely confined to the Per- 
pendicular period—just when the Flemish in- 
fluence was at its height. In my opinion, then, 
the Lavenham, Melford, Mildenhall, and South- 
wold type of churches, with their maximum of 
area and of fenestration, and their minimum of 
wall-space, represent the ideal of the Fleming 
imparted to the South-folk builders. 








Illustrations. 


DESIGN FOR PROPOSED NEW WAR 
OFFICES, BY MR. E. R. ROBSON. 


eo 


Rea give this week the design sent in 
WW to the First Competition for the War 
eames Office and Admiralty Buildirgs, by 
Mr. E. R. Robson, a design which shows a 
great deal of careful adcptation to the pecu- 
liarities of the site. Mr. Robson regards the 
Horse Guards not as a building to be crushed 
out by the new one, but as forming “the 
very centre and turning pvuint of any new 
design,” and this has led to a careful manipu- 
lation of plan and design having for its object 
the greater emphasis of thecentre. The tower 
of the Horse Guards is not shown on these 
drawings, but enough of the Horse Guards 
buildings is given to show the scale and the 
connexion of the new building with the old one. 
The stone screen now forming the eastern 
entrance to the Admiralty is preserved in 
nearly its present position, and the semi- 
circular sweep of the buildings within it would 
have had a fine effect. The Whitehall front is 
studied for street architecture; towards the 
Park windows are more freely recessed and 
balconies added. ‘‘Sculpture is not plastered 
everywhere, with no other meaning than a re- 
ference to the tax-paying powers of the British 
nation, but is studiously limited to proper 
positions, and confined to subjects symbolising 
the Queen, the Army, ana the Navy.” * 

“ The object of the plan has been tkat all the 
rooms should be well warmed, lighted, and 
ventilated; that the whole plan should be 
simple, the corridors straight, well lighted, and 
easily accessible from entrances and staircases. 
The ends of Courts are always placed next 
corridors, for light. 

The approach leads to a Principal Court, 
where the great entrance of the Admiralty is 
found at one end, and that of the War Office in 
a corresponding position at the other. Through 
this a carriage-way leads, by a slight incline, 
up to the state-doors of the chiefs, and the 
entrances for receptions, &c. On each side a 
decline gives access to the vans and carts going 
down to the minor courts. 

The entire scheme is so framed that separate 
blocks can be built in such order as may be 
desired. 

Between Cocks’ Bank and the new buildings 
is interposed a passage 10ft. wide, forming a 
public thoroughfare equal to that now leading 
into Spring-gardens from Whitehall, and afford- 
ing valuable light, air, and isolation to the new 
buildings themselves. 

The warming and ventilation were to be 
modelled on the principles observed in the 
Municipal Offices at Liverpool. Every corridor 
to be treated as a reservoir of warmed fresh 
air; every room to have a small open fire; 
every room-door to have over the architrave 
louvres sloping upwards for admission of air; 
every room to have a separate flue for extracting 
foul air, of size proportioned to wants. 

Every set of latrines open into a small 
separate court. Some of the lighting is neces- 
sarily obtained from wells, forming also the 
lighting and ventilation to w.c.’s, lavatories, 
&c.; but it is to be noticed that in all these 
cases the windows towards corridors are for light 
only.” 

The rooms, we may observe, are not made 
too deep to be properly lighted from windows 
at one side or end, thus avoiding a serious 
defect to be found in some of the accepted 
plans. The arrangements for isolating one de- 
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* We quote from the Architect’s ** Report.’’ 








partment from another, and the latrines from 
the offices and living-rooms, seem very com. 
plete, but it must be admitted that the site 
seems rather overbuilt. In giving Mr. Robson’s 
views as to the architectural propriety of keep- 
ing the building low, and leaving the Horse 
Guards as a centre, we do not, of course, com- 
mit ourselves to that view; but it ig a logical 
idea consistently carried out. The breadth of 
treatment in the elevations would give g 
building of solid, business-like character, and 
with an absence of anything like pretence, 
which seems suitable to an official edifice of 
whatever kind. Some people, perhaps, may 
think that a War Office should have more ex- 
pression of ‘“‘swagger”’ about it, but that 
impression belongs to the John Bull of the last 
rather than of the present generation. 





LAVENHAM CHURCH, SUFFOLK. 


THe Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Lavenham, one of the _ grandest parish 
churches of the fifteenth century in the 
kingdom, formed one of the main objects of 
interest in the excursion of the Architectural 
Association this week. We give a view of it, 
reproduced from a photograph by Mr. Spanton, 
of Bury St. Edmunds, and will give next week 
a similar view of Long Melford Church, a few 
miles from it, and another of the notable 
churches of Suffolk. 

Lavenham (also called Lanham or Laneham) 
Church, was founded at the expense partly of 
the De Vere family and partly of the Springs, 


wealthy clothiers in that part of the country, to 


the memory of one of whom a chapel in the 
church is dedicated. Externally the church isa 
splendid specimen of flint masonry, the massive 
tower, about 140 ft. in height, offering an 
almost unpierced wall of irregular flints with 
their broken faces outwards, giving an exqui- 
site variety and sparkle of colour. The parapet 
exhibits a succession of panels carved with 
highly conventional floral ornament of very 
bold and effective character, unusually so for 
such late work. Some of these details we 
have no doubt will have been carried away in 
the sketch-books of the Association party. 





ANCIENT ARABIC TABLE. 


Tus beautiful piece of work is another of 
the specimens of ancient Arabic art in the 
Museum of the Mosque Al-Hakem, at Cairo, 
photographs of which have been forwarded 
to us by Franz Bey, and one of which we 
published in the Builder tor July 19th of this 
year. The present example is a small table 
(Kursi). The top, which is shown on a second 
plate, is in perforated brass, the inscription 
and other ornament being in silver plate. The 
inscription states that this piece of furniture 
was the property of Mabomed ihu Kalaotin. 
The table on side view wants outline and form, 
like so much other furniture of Oriental type, 
though covered with delicate and beautiful 
detail. In the design of the top the main form 
is better, and the detail even finer than on the 
sides, and the decoration has the merit (not 
always found in Oriental work) of being 
admirably grouped and subordinated. 








The College of Physicians and Cholera. 
The College of Physicians, thinking that the 
public in England may fairly look to them for 
advice and guidance, have issued instructions. 
They, above all things, recommend sanitary 
measures, pure water, free ventilation, avoid- 
ance of overcrowding, great cleanliness, and 
thorough drainage. They point out the danger 
of excess in eating and drinking. Milk and also 
drinking water should be boiled; vessels used 
for food should be cleansed with boiling water. 
Persons engaged about cholera patients are not, 
with proper precautions, more liable to the 
disease. Of these precautions extreme cleanli- 
ness and the use of disinfectants, such as 
carbolic acid, are the principal. House-to- 
house visitation should be organised and tempo- 
rary hospitals established. These hospitals 
should be numerous rather than large. Any 
unusual looseness of the bowels ought to 
promptly attended to. Medical advice shoul 
be sought, and meanwhile ordinary agent 
such as chalk mixture and cinnamon powder, 
may be taken. These instructions are a 
mild and trite, but they are sensible; and, 
the most of them apply to other ee 
well as cholera, they cannot be accepte 





gratefuliy by the public.— Lancet. 
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THE ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT NEWCASTLE. 


WE continue our notice* of the proceedings 
of the Archeological Congress just concluded 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

On Wednesday, the 6th inst., there were 
excursions to Warkworth and Alnwick. Arrived 
at Alnwick Castle, the excursionists were 
addressed by Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A., who 
observed that though Alnwick was less strong 
naturally than the frowning half-seagirt rock of 
Bamborough, less exposed to a surprise than 
the strongholds of Berwick and Norham, it was, 
nevertheless, for centuries the chief of the 
Border fortresses, and famous not only for its 
capacity and material strength, but still more 
famous for the great race of warrior barons 
who so long inhabited and maintained it. 
Nevertheless, Alnwick was a very strong ‘place. 
{ts position, thirty miles from the Tweed, pro- 
tected it against sudden and unforeseen attacks; 
Prudhoe and Newcastle were in its rear, Wark- 
worth, Harbottle, Wark, Ford, and a score of 
smaller but still strong places, lay at con- 
yenient distances, and looked to Alnwick as 
their central point. Alnwick, moreover, had 
been fortunate in the fate that had befallen it. 
it had maintained its local rank and condition. 
Although much even of the purely military part 
of the castle had been under the hands of the 
restorer, so skilfully had this work been accom- 
plished that they had now before them the castle 
of the De Vescies and the Percys as it presented 
itself to friend or foe in the fourteenth century. 
But Alnwick fortress had an earlier history, for 
its position was such as was ofteu selected by 
the constructors of strong places in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. Judging from the dis- 
closures of modern excavation and research, 
Alnwick was probably the seat of a considerable 
Saxon estate, for at the Conquest it was certainly 
a place of some importance. Algernon, who 
became duke in 1847, set himself to work to 
restore the seat of his fathers to more than its 
ancient splendour. Happily, he secured the aid 
of Mr. Salvin, who, more than any architect 
of his day, understood how to restore, to re- 
build, and even to add, without in any 
degree departing from the lines of taste and 
symmetry. 

The Architectural Section was opened at 
Newcastle in the evening, when the President, 
Canon Raine, delivered an interesting address, 
observing that it was out of the domain of 
history that he looked upon the handiwork of 
ancient builders. The dates which the historian 
discovered were the framework upon which the 
whole system of architectural science was laid 
down. It was history, likewise, which repro- 
duced men and manners, the feats of armies, 
and the achievements of the gentle life, without 
which stones were stones, and wood and water, 
the forest and the moor, lost half their charm. 
And there was added to history in Northumber- 
land the poetry of legend and tradition, which 
invested tower and stream in that wide district 
with its own inimitable grace. Domestic archi- 
tecture in Northumberland from the very 
earliest times was the architecture of defence, 
is was the case, although to a less extent, upon 
the borders of Wales. At Hexham they would 
find the most interesting remains of Anglo-Saxon 
work in the county, and they might mark the 
influence of the place in the churches in the 
neighbourhood, beginning with Ovingham. At 
Holy Island and Farne,—still more sacred 
sround,—there was little of that date; there 
was next to nothing else at Tynemouth,—later 
building had obliterated or concealed it; but 
at Whittingham, Edlingham, Bolam, Whalton, 
Longhoughton, and other churches, they would 
find Saxon towers or masonry, whilst the inter- 
lacing sculpture met their eye in many of the 
churches and churchyards. He would ask them 
to contrast the condition in the last century 
with that of the present day. There had cer- 
tainly been a most remarkable change. In the 
archdeaconry of Lindisfarne nearly every church 
had been either rebuilt or restored within the 
“or thirty years,—not always wisely or well, 

at still assuredly not in the spirit of that 
Northumberland vicar whom he could name, 
who chiselled away the whole corbel gable 
formed of grotesque heads, as he thought his 
congregation looked too much upon them when 
owed ee to have been looking upon him. In 
oe a eaconry of Northumberland there had 
ess done, but still a great deal. He was 
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unwilling to criticise. He remembered an old 
friend of his making the caustic remark that 
Medizval architects erected buildings which we 
were unable to restore. He did not agree with 
that; but he did think that in far too many 
cases ancient remains had not been sufficiently 
respected, and that modern practitioners had 
often entirely overlooked the feeling and the 
character of the architecture of the district in 
the work which they carried out. Every county, 
—nay, various parts of each county,—kad archi- 
tectural features peculiar to themselves with 
which an architect ought at least to make 
himself acquainted. 

The Historical Section held a meeting at the 
Castle, when Mr. Bain read a paper on “The 
Percys in Scotland.’ Before the Antiquarian 
Section, the Rev. Joseph Hirst read an inte- 
resting paper on “The Mining Operations of 
the Romans in Britain.” 

On Thursday, the 7th, there was an excursion 
to Holy Island, where the Dean of Chester 
delivered a short extempore address on ‘St. 
Aidan and King Oswald of Northumbria.”’ 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., described 
the Priory from an architectural point of view. 
The ruins, he said, were an exceedingly inte- 
resting study. What they showed was what 
all the Benedictine churches of the twelfth 
century showed. All Benedictine churches 
were built in the eleventh or twelfth centuries. 
They were altered as people got more room or 
more ambitious, till very often very little of the 
original work was left. Here it was not so. 
This work had not been free from alterations, 
but it retained its original character more than 
any other that he knew of in England. There 
was no tradition of an old cathedral there at all. 
It was an entire'y fresh beginning in Norman 
times irrespective of anything that might have 
been on the site before. The old church, part 
of the Scottish manor, might not have been 
such a.shabby thing as some of their friends 
thought. It certainly was a wooden erection, 
but it was probably of a fair size, because they 
could compare it with what they knew to have 
existed in other places. With that later building, 
however, they started entirely free from any 
previous structure. 
evidences seemed to indicate that the church 
had been built at two periods in the Norman 
time. 

Mr. Hodges, Newcastle, differed from Mr. 
Micklethwaite in regard to the old Saxon 
Church. He had carefully examined the ruins 
in company with eminent local antiquaries, and 
they came to the conclusion that the architec- 
tural history of the church had been written 
wrong all through. They believed it was “all 
bosh” about a wooden church; and that the 
site was the site of the Saxon Church of Lin- 
disfarne. He thought in the apsidal end they 
had the remains of a Saxon Church. He should 
tell them that the church was built about 1130, 
after the nave of Durham Cathedral was 
finished, or was still going on; and it was 
almost a copy on a small scale of that 
cathedral. 

Mr. Micklethwaite said Mr. Hodges’s theory 
was a very tempting one, but he could not 
accept it without further testimony. 

On Friday, the 8th, there was an excursion 
to Bamborough Castle, which was described by 
Mr. G. T. Glark, who said that here, not the 
first fortress in Britain was founded, but the 
first Saxon work of which we happen to know 
the exact date. Ida landed here, and so com- 
pletely struck terror in the Celtic people of the 
district, that his name descended to us as Ida, 
the plane bearer. Ida founded Bamborough, 
so calling it in compliment to his spouse, 
Bebba. 

In the Architectural Section a paper on 
“The Peles of Northumberland” was read by 
Mr. C. J. Bates. In the Antiquarian Section, 
the Rev. G. F. Brown read a paper on ‘ The 
Fragments of Sculptured Stones at Monkwear- 
mouth and Jarrow.’’ He described at length 
the sculptured fragments at both places, and 
said that as many of them were exposed to the 
weather some step should be taken to preserve 
them. As many of the sculptured fragments 
in the country were in the same condition, he 
thought that measures should be taken to get 
pictures of them, sothat they might not be lost 
altogether to posterity. His university, Cam- 
bridge, he believed, was prepared to move in 
that matter and had submitted to him anumber 
of questions, one of which was as to what 
assistance there could be obtained from the 
local archeological societies. The reply of the 


| Newcastle Society was very cordial. 


The apsidal end and other 





It would 
do the whole of the work for its own district. 

On Saturday, the 9th, there were excursions 
to Monkwearmouth, where the church was 
visited and discussed; and to Ravensworth 
Castle, where Mr. W. D. Longstaffe acted as 
cicerone. In the Antiquarian section, in the 
evening, Dr. Bruce gave a lecture on “The 
Northumberland Small Pipes.’”’ In the Archi- 
tectural section, which held a meeting at the 
Old Castle, the Rev. J. R. Boyle read a paper 
on “The Saxon Churches of Northumberland 
and Durham,” making special reference to 
Monkwearmouth and Jarrow. The Historical 
Section also had a meeting, when the paper 
read was on “‘ The Constitutional Rights of the 
Houses of Parliament,” by Mr. J. P. Harrison. 

On Monday last there was an excursion to 
the Chesters (the Roman Silurnum), and to the 
Roman wall. Dr. Bruce acted as cicerone. In 
the evening the Antiquarian Section held a 
meeting, when the Rev. G. R. Hall read a paper 
on *‘ The British Remains in Northumberland.” 
In the Architectural Section, Mr. C. J. Bates 
continued his paper on the Medizyval castles, 
towers, and bastle-houses in Northumberland, 
and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper as 
to ‘‘ Recent Excavations on the Site of Alnwick 
Abbey.” 

On Tuesday last there were excursions to 
Prudhoe, Ovingham, Bywell, Corbridge, and 
Aydon Castle, Prudhoe Castle being described 
by Mr. Clark. 

On Wednesday the proceedings were brought 
to a close by a visit to Brancepeth Church and 
Castle, and to Durham Cathedral and Castle. 








THE ROYAL HISTORICAL AND 
ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 


At the August meetings held in Armagh, 
presided over by Lord Charlemont and by Dean 
Reeves, the following papers were read by 
Mr. James J. Phillips, architect, Belfast. 

(1.) ‘‘ Notes on some old Wrought-iron Grille 
Work in the Vicinity of Armagh.” I could not 
help observing when first I visited Armagh, 
some eighteen years ago, the frequency with 
which, in certain parts of the city, one met 
with excellent examples of a peculiar class of 
architectural wrought-iron work, which, on a 
return journey to the locality some years after- 
wards, I noticed was very sensibly diminished, 
owing, no doubt, to municipal exigencies, and 
the structural changes of residences into shops, 
&c. There is, however, sufficient of this 
work now remaining in the vicinity of the 
cathedral and elsewhere to show that at one 
time this was the locale of the labours of a 
blacksmith or family of blacksmiths, whose 
artistic power was very considerable, and for 
the merit of whose productions we must enter- 
tain the highest respect. Owing to civic 
changes just referred to we need not seek in 
the bustling and changeful streets of the city, 
or even under the shadow of the Abbey 
Minster, for the culminating work of this handi- 
craftsman, but in the more remote suburbs 
where cluster the gables of the quaint old 
mansions (few and far between though they be) 
of the county families, and to which such art- 
works serve as the harmonious adjuncts. 
Accordingly, we find in the pastoral village 
of Richhill, about five miles distant from 
Armagh, a veritable trophy of the blacksmith’s 
handicraft, in which design and execution go 
hand in hand; and we have preserved to us 
here, where the requiescat in pace of a monu- 
mental work of art is little likely to be dis- 
turbed, the most beautiful specimen of old 
wrought-iron grille work in the province of 
Ulster. It is of a period of art which sui generis 
has its habitat in such classic localities as the 
Inns of Court in London, at Gray’s Inn, and the 
Inner Temple, or in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea; 
and it is quite a charming surprise to us to come 
on it here in this quiet out-of-the-way village 
in Ireland, and leads one to cast about in the 
vicinity for old red brick mansions, with 
brindled brown-tiled roofs, or for that class of 
dormers and oriels, and such features, so greatly 
sought after by that school of architects who 
are partial to Free Classic treatments. In 
England such work has been variously termed 
late seventeenth-century work, and by some 
called Queen Anne work, although probably 
the majority of it was executed during the 
reigns of the two first Georges. Even the 
casual observer is struck with the dignity and 
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breadth of treatment of the grille and screen- 
work at Rich-hill, and with the clever manner in 
which each field of vertical bars is alternated 
with panels of characteristic scroll - work, 
the upper parts enriched with forgings, 
forming a sort of chevaua-de-frise, while 
the gates are crowned by _ convoluted 
and foliated forgings, which upheld the 
arms and crest of the owners, the details of 
which are manipulated with great taste and 
refinement. Sufficient effect is produced by 
simple treatments of the hammered bar without 
aping cut-stone mouldings or wooden carvings, 
or placing sheet iron festoons and garlands to 
rot in the humid atmosphere of this island, 
although we find many instances of this treat- 
ment in the contemporaneous art iron work in 
England and the Continent. 

(2.) “The Ancient Abbey of Armagh.’’—This 
paper bore upon “The Carol of the Prior 
Claustralis in Irish Abbeys.” 








BUCKINGHAMSHIRE ARCH AOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual meeting and excursion of the 
Architectural and Archzological Society for 
the County of Buckingham took place on 
Monday last, August llth. The day was fine 
but extremely hot, and the programme occupied 
all its sunniest hours. The members left Ayles- 
bury by special train at 11 a.m., and reaching 
Buckingham at noon, paid a visit to the parish 
church and the few other objects of interest 
which the town contains. The church possesses 
scarcely a single feature on which either archi- 
tect or antiquary can look with pleasure, 
except it be the site. It stands upon a 
natural rock of some elevation, and known -as 
the Castle Hill. No doubt in earlier times the 
spot was occupied by some sort of fortress, and 
massive foundations and a deep wall have been 
discovered. But the church itself dates only 
from the year 1780 and, until 1862, was a con- 
spicuous example of the worst characteristics 
of the eighteenth century. The late Sir Gilbert 
Scott,— who was born at the parsonage house of 
Gawcott, a district of Buckingham,—did his 
best to turn Grecian into Gothic, and certainly 
deserves much credit for what he was able to 
achieve. New windows, buttresses, and para- 
pets were introduced, and a chancel of fine 
proportions wasadded. The pillars, alternately 
stone and marble, have, on the whole, a good 
effect, and the tower and spire, rising to a 
height of 150 ft., rescue the town from appear- 
ing absolutely insignificant. The manor house 
and the house occupied by Mr. Hearn, and said 
to have been King Charles the First’s quarters 
in 1644, are worthy of notice, and still more so 
is the old Grammar School, part of which dates 
back to the fifteenth century. Leaving Bucking- 
ham, the excursionists ascended the hill on the 
north-east side of the town, and visited the 
church of Maids Moreton, which is said to 
have been built by two maiden sisters of the 
Lord Peover in the fifteenth century, and is 
rich in beautiful details of Perpendicular work. 
The tower, by a peculiar arrangement of its 
buttresses, has the appearance of being 
octagonal, and the groining of the western 
porch is unusually elegant. The same term 
may be applied to the sedilia, which have been 
restored with great care by Mr. St. Aubyn. The 
old chancel screen is of good design, and the 
pulpit, presented by the family of the Bishop of 
Winchester, is an admirable example of modern 
skill. From Maids Moreton to Lillingston 
Dayrell is a drive of some three miles through 
rather pretty country. The parish church was 
restored about fifteen years ago, and a north 
aisle added by Mr. G. E. Street. It is rich in 
sepulchral memorials of the Dayrell family, in 
whose possession the manor has continued from 
the reign of Henry III. to the present time. 
The excursion ended in a visit to Stowe House, 
where the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos 
(the President of the Society) entertained the 
members and their friends at luncheon. 
Although shorn of its former splendour, and 
wholly wanting in archeological interest,. the 
mansion, with its noble portico, colonnades, and 
pavilion wings, forming a frontage 916 ft. in 
length, has a certain grandeur which compels 
admiration, and the gardens and pleasure- 
grounds are of unusual beauty. It may be 
doubted how far these excursions serve the 
cause of archeology, but there can be no ques- 
tion that when combined with ducal hospitality 
they are inconveniently popular. 


SUSSEX ARCH.ASOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


THE Sussex Archeological Society held its 
annual meeting on the 7th inst., at Brickwall, 
Northiam, the seat of Mr. E. Frewen. The 
Sussew Advertiser says that the meeting was a 
complete success. About 150 ladies and gentle- 
men took part, proceeding by special train from 
Brighton, Lewes, and other stations to Roberts- 
bridge, where carriages were in waiting to con- 
vey the excursionists to Salehurst Church, a 
picturesque old building. Here a paper on that 
church was read by the Rev. J. W. Loosemore, 
vicar of the parish. The party next proceeded 
by carriage to Bodiam Castle (built in the reign 
of Richard III.), some members separating 
to walk round by Robertsbridge Abbey, the 
remains of which were inspected and explored. 
At Bodiam Mr. Lacy W. Ridge read an able 
paper, explaining the principal features of the 
building, chiefly from an architectural point of 
view. Thence the party drove to Brick- 
wall Park, where the dinner-tent stood pitched. 
Mr. Frewen took the chair. Archdeacon 
Hannah proposed the only toast drunk, viz., 
the Chairman. Dinner over, the visitors were 
conducted over Brickwall House, and shown the 
valuable oil paintings and other objects of 
interest stored there, including Queen Eliza- 
beth’s shoes. The party next visited the 
Queen’s Oak, under which Queen Elizabeth had 
dinner on her journey from London to Rye. 
[The oak is shortly to be bricked up where 
decayed, for its better preservation.| The 
company also went over the church, part of 
which was supposed to be of Saxon origin, 
and the mausoleum of the Frewens, and then 
drove to Battle Station, where the special 
train was waiting to carry them home. The 
weather was all that could be wished, and the 
excursion proved most enjoyable. 








CRYSTAL PALACE SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING. 


On Saturday last the thirty-fifth term closed 
in the usual manner, and Lieut.-Gen. Sir Gerald 
Graham, V.C., K.C.B., R.E., presented to the 
students the certificates awarded by the 
examiners, who, for this term, were Mr. W. H. 
Stanger, A.M.I.C.E. and Mr. John Brunlees, 
M.I1.C.E. 

The course of lectures for the term was on 
“‘ Railways: their Construction and Appliances.” 
The highest number of marks attainable was 
278. Mr. H. Copeman was first with 221 marks; 
he also received a certificate of merit for work 
in the drawing-office. Forty students attended 
the lectures, thirty-six were eligible for examina- 
tion, and twenty-three received certificates. Mr. 
G. A. Keene was first in the order of merit for 
work in the drawing-office, with 174 marks for 
lecture examination; twelve certificates were 
awarded to other students for work in the 
drawing - office. For work in the pattern- 
making and smith’s shops twelve certificates 
were awarded, Mr. G. H. Sowray was first with 
147 marks for lectures; in the _ fitting - shop 
eleven certificates were awarded, Mr. J. A. 
Taylor first with 149 marks for lectures. 

For students in the Civil Engineering Section, 
taken in the second year’s course, the honours 
awarded were,—first term, general surveying 
and preparation of plans for Parliament, five 
certificates, Mr. J. A. Marrot, first; second 
term, calculations, plans, and estimates for rail- 
way and dock, four certificates, Mr. L. O. 
Cowper-Coles, first; third term, design and 
construction of existing and other engineering 
works, eight certificates, Mr. W. Worsfold, first. 

In the Colonial Section thirteen certificates 
were awarded, ten of the first, two of the 
second, and three of the third grades. 

General Graham briefly addressed the stu- 
dents, saying that he had in his visit seen 
enough, in his examination of the students’ 
work, to impress him deeply with a sense 
of the value and importance of the instruction 
and training given. The unoccupied field for 
engineering talent and enterprise was illimitable. 
Roads and railroads over and under land and 
sea were only a branch of the subject; others 
vastly important lay in the directions of elec- 
trical engineering and mechanical inventions, 
improvements, and adaptations. He regretted 
much that he had been unable to visit the camp 
of the students in the colonial section, and to 
overhaul their cooking, living, and sleeping 
arrangements and provisions, to have seen how 





they “roughed it,’”’ as well as to have inspected 
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the construction of their floating and spar 
bridges and other work. He considered the 
course in this section of great importance, in 
the trained intelligence with which it equipped 
intending colonists, a power that they would 
find much more effective and useful than mone 
or letters of introduction without such trainin 
It was not surprising that the school, which 
commenced nearly twelve years ago with 
fifteen students, should in the last term haye 
had above eighty in attendance ; that about 120 
former students of the school should now be in 
the employment of well-known civil engineers 
and about as many with mechanical engineer. 
ing firms; and that others were occupying use- 
ful and honourable positions, for which they had 
ip an important part of their qualification 
ere. 

Mr. Stanger, Examiner, on behalf of hig col- 
leagué and himself, said that their duties had 
resulted in the greatest satisfaction with regard 
to both teachers and taught. He had no sug- 
gestions to offer as to the lines on which the 
examination should be conducted, but he would 
take leave to say that examination did not 
always secure to the “steady slogger” the 
honours he had earned by conscientious hard 
work. Mr. Stanger commented on the work of 
a number of the students, and, among the 
cautions he offered were those against loading 
drawings heavily with colour and depending 
upon sand-paper rather than sharp tools in 
pattern-making. He also urged the stndents 
strongly to thoroughness in all their work. 

Mr. Kimber moved a vote of thanks to 
General Graham for presiding, and Mr. J. W. 
Wilson, Principal of the School, gave some 
interesting particulars respecting former 
students. 








PURCHASES BY THE ART-UNION 
OF LONDON. 


THE following works have been selected from 
recent exhibitions by the prizeholders of the 
Art- Union of London for the current year :— 


From the Royal Academy.—Is Duelling Lawful? painted 
by S. W. Lee, 45/.; On the Cornish Coast, by T. 8. Crox- 
ford, 40/.; A Toiler of the Sea, by Carlton A. Smith, 40, ; 
The Mouine Mountains, by Walter F. Stocks, 31/. 10s.; 
In the Woods, by Wm. F. Hulk, 307.; Making Friends, 
by Thomas Pyne, 20/.; Our Ironbound Shore, by T, 
Malcolm Stewart, 15/. 15s.; Sunny Days, by E. Clegg 
Wilkinson, 15/, 15s.; and Twilight Grey, by W. Ayerst 
Ingram, 10/7. 10s. . 

From the Society of British Artists.—Sleep, painted b 
G. H. Barrable, 50/.; The Wandering Minstrel, vy W. 
Holyoake, 501.; The Gossip, by Wm. Bromley, 451.; 
Who Killed Cock Robin? a Mary K. Benson, 35l,; 
F owers of the Forest, by Edward Holmes, 351.; Moe 
Siabod, North Wales, by Sidney R. Percy, 35/.; A Turn 
in the Lane, a J. Clayton Adams, 30/.; Near Tintagel, 
North Cornwall, by T. 8. Croxford, 30/.; A Summer’s 
Morning, by Gustave de Bréanski, 30/.; My Face is my 
Fortune, by Edwin Roberts, 301, ; Loch Ard, a Bright Day 
in Autumn, by J. J. Bannatyne, 25/.; ’Tis Sweet to visit 
the Still Wood, by Yeend King, 25/.; The Rivulet, by Alfd- 
W. Williams, 25/.; My Lord’s Luggage, by R. 5S. James, 
231. 3s.; The Thames at Wargrave, by Stuart Ltoyd, 201, ; 
Summer Sea, by L. C. Nightingale, 15/. 15s.; The First 
Fence, by A. C. Dodd, 15/.; The Faymstead, by J. E. 
Grace, 151.; Autumn:Morning, by Stuart Lloyd, 152: 
The Lluewy, North Wales, by James Peel, 15/.; A Bit 
Hard o’Hearing, by Everton Sainsbury, 15/.; and On the 
North-east Coast, by R. Halfnight, 10/. 10s. 

From the Grosvenor Gallery. — In the Stillness of 
Autumn, painted by Thos, Ireland, 45/,; Hark! through 
the dim woods dying, With a moan, faintly the winds are 
sighing, by J. Whipple, 40/.; October, by Miss Flora 
M Reid, 30/.; An Old Bridge in Surrey, by J. E. Grace, 
311. 10s.; and Phillis, by Lady Louisa Charteris, 150, 15s. 

From the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours.— 
Sunset, Early Spring, painted by C. Davidson, 30/.; and 
On the Wharfe, by W. Eyre Walker, 2'/. 

From the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours. 
Funeral March of a Hero, painted by W.L. Wyllie, 1001. ; 
A Wiltshire Village—Evening, by C. J. Lewis, 2°1.; aD 
King Harold’s Bridge, Waltham Abbey, by Alfd. Hutton, 
122. 12s, : 

From the Nineteenth-Century Art Society.—Looking up 
the Muskee, Cairo, painted by R. M. Chevalier, 751. ; 
St. Peter's Port, Guernsey, by Chas. F. Draper, 201. ; 
Woodland Pool, by Fred. Hines, 202,; and Resting in 
Wood, by Geo. D. Hiscox, 10/. 10s. , is 

From the City of London Society of Artists.— Quiet ny 
on a Highland River, painted by Wm. J. Ferguson, 201, 

From the Society of Lady Artists.—After the Rains, 
painted by Fanny Assenbaum, 152. 

From the Crystal Palace Picture Gallery.—At Antwerp 
in the olden time, painted by H, Schaeffels, 60/. 











“fhe Bakeries at the Health Exhibi- 
tion.’”’—Messrs. Harris & Co., of Upper George 
street, Bryanston - square, write to say that 
whereas on p. 186 of our last issue we men 
tioned Messrs. Watt & Son as occupying the 
next stand to Messrs. Hill & Son, and working 
Messrs. Perkins’s steam oven, they essen 
Harris & Co.) have, from the bespeeneanes 
of the Exhibition, occupied the position refe : 
to, and are the patentees and sole — 
facturers of the “ Angels’ Cake” to whic 





reference was made. 
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IMPERMEABLE CONSTRUCTION. 


Your correspondent, ‘‘H. T.” (p. 210), whose 
initials I do not at present recognise, seems to 
have missed the point of my remarks on the 
preservation of the external faces of buildings. 
I do not profess to cure bad stone, or to render 
as good as new stone which has already decayed. 
But I have proved to my own satisfaction and 
from my own experience that it is quite possible 
to preserve from premature decay stones which, 
without the preventive measures I am accus- 
tomed to employ, would certainly not resist the 
effects of the atmosphere. “ H. T.” speaks of 
arresting decay after it has set in; I speak of 
what it is desirable to do to prevent decay 
before it has set in. I prefer to find the key 
before the horse is lost. 

With regard to the preservation of new 
stonework by the application of linseed oil, 
Professor Cockerell adopted this wise course 
with reference to Hanover Chapel, with the 
result I had the opportunity of proving when 
I cleaned down the building with the steam 


- will take the opportunity of early inspect- 
ing the various buildings to which I[ have 
applied the Indestructible Paint Company’s 
solution as the buildings were cleaned down, 
and will note the result. K. C. RosIns. 








WARWICKSHIRE EARTHWORKS, &c. 


Sir,—Allow me briefly to reply to the letter 
of Mr. J. Tom Burgess, F.S.A., in your issue 
of August 2nd, wherein I am accused of pro- 
pagating a wilderness of errors through not 
having availed myself of the best published 
information on this subject. In answer, let me 
say many if not all authorities within reach 
were duly consulted, the several sites inspected, 
and much information obtained on the spots 
from old inhabitants personally. It was never 
my intention to thoroughly exhaust the subject 
under notice, and accordingly much information 
was rejected as superfluous, speculative, or un- 
suited for general information. If my views do 
not suit or coincide with any particular theory 
of Mr. Burgess, I cannot help it, butam pleased 
to say that Mr. M. H. Bloxam, F.S.A., and 
several other good authorities, have sent me 
flattering and congratulatory letters, as to the 
worth and success of the series of papers now 
publishing; and one of them goes so far as to 
hint that I “might well have expected Mr. 
Burgess’s wrathful criticism, for does he not 
state that he is himself publishing a long- 
promised work on the subject, and by his letter 
draws the attention of the public to his book, 
thereby effecting a cheap advertisement of it?” 
It is not now my intention to open up a con- 
troversy in your pages on the points disputed, 
and I have no leisure time on my hands to do 
80; but I shall be pleased to see Mr. Burgess’s 
map of early earthworks, and his sketch of the 
keeper's lodge and enclosure, Chesterton, at a 
suitable time hereafter. 








LEAKY SLATE CISTERN. 


SirR,—Thanks for kindly inserting my query 
(p. 176], and also Messrs. Christie’s note in reply 
thereto [p. 210]. The leak, which was stanched on 
Monday by my steward, after a Wicklow tradesman 
had tried it ineffectually, has not yet shown any 
symptoms of passing the water. The sole cause of 
eakage was a vein shelving towards the centre,—a 
simple flaw in the floor. 

I will adopt Messrs. Christie’s suggestion, and 
also keep the tank always filled. The cistern is 
flush with the lead of the house, and 4 ft. deep, 
protected on three sides by the thick walls of the 
dwelling. It seems impossible for any alternation 
of heat or cold to affect it, especially when covered 
on the top with timber 1} in. thick, added to which 
sacks filled with straw could be placed over it. 

BOMBAZEEN. 





Asphalte Work. — The Brunswick Rock 
Asphalte Paving Company’s tenders have been 
accepted for the following among other works— 
(1) For laying with asphalte l-inch thick seven 
warehouses in Royal Victoria Docks, for the 
am and St. Katharine Docks Company ; 
2) for laying footway of main line entrance 

Liverpool -8treet Station, for the Great 

ye Railway Company; (3) for the whole 

the asphalte work at the new Mansion 

— Station, for the Metropolitan District 

. wars - & sn ome the floors 
gs at Caterham Asylum 

Metropolitan Asylums Board. ee 





Ghe Student's Column, 


HINTS FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE.—VII. 


LOMBARD AND RHENISH. 





OW let us turn again to Keith Johnston’s 
Physical Geography, and on the third 
of the small maps of the known world 

at consecutive periods, we shall see that, while 

the Roman Empire was in “full swing” about 
the year 300 A.D., there is a northern district 
appearing on the scene, coloured purple, and 
called Germania. It is kept well within bounds, 
while the yellow colour of the Roman Empire 
ranges from side to side cf the map, spreading 
from Britannia at one extreme, round by Spain 
and North Africa, across the Red Sea, and over 

Syria, until it touches Persia. The next map 

tells a very different story. It is dated about 

500 A.D., and all the north-western and western 

and south-western yellow colour has given way 

to the invading purple. 

The text tells us that this is due to the Goths, 
both Ostrogoths and Visigoths, the Vandals, the 
Franks, and the Huns, sweeping down from 
various directions north of the Alps, and, after 
vicissitudes of victory and defeat, displacing 
the power of Rome in all but its eastern empire. 

Of these invaders we have to notice Theo- 
doric, king of the Ostrogoths, 493 to 525 A.D., 
who not only visited Rome, but went further, 
and built himself a palace at Ravenna, at which 
place his tomb remains, and will be found illus- 
trated on page 518 of Fergusson’s Handbook. 
It is chiefly remarkable for its circular roof 
formed of a single slab of stone 35 ft. in dia- 
meter, with handles left in the solid by which 
it was raised into position. The palace has 
excited the admiration of Freeman, who, in his 
“‘ History of Architecture,’ page 163, revels in 
strong language in praise of a succession to the 
then effete Roman style, which he holds in con- 
tempt. He says, ‘‘In this first of Teutonic 
buildings, every mind, not warped by the 
pedantry of classicalism, must at once recognise 
not only a wonderful change, but a wonderful 
improvement. The architect at once grasped 
the great law that the construction and the 
decoration must be derived from the same 
source.”’ 

Weare told that the Goths were got rid of by 
Justinian, but that, soon after his death, another 
race of conquerors came down from the North 
to enjoy the fertile plains watered by the river 
Po. These were the Lombards whose name has 
stuck to that country ever since. They, too, 
are the people who developed a style of archi- 
tecture which may be regarded as a reaction 
from the monotony of the Roman style, and 
which certainly took unheard-of liberties with 
the sacred “‘ orders,” of which we now take leave 
for many centuries. Fergusson says, on p. 350 
of his Handbook, that, before the age of Charle- 
magne, viz..—768 A.D.,—the transformation 
was complete as regards the valley of the Po 
being inhabited by the same races who occu- 
pied that of the Rhine. As a consequence, the 
change in the architecture is distinct and clear, 
and he illustrates the chapel at Friuli, built in 
the eighth century, as an early and character- 
istic example of Lombard work, as may espe- 
cially be seen in its groined stone vault. 

In this form of roof lies one of the chief dis- 
tinctions between the styles that we have now 
to consider, and the basilican churches which 
were, a8 a rule, covered with wooden roofs only. 
It will soon be noticed that the various portions 
of the superstructure which had to be sup- 
ported, regulated the size and disposition of the 
piers that had to carry them, whereas the 
columns and arches in a basilica had simply to 
carry a flat wall, and there was an end of the 
matter. 

This difference will soon be seen in glancing 
through any of the following works :—Osten’s 
‘‘ Bauwerke in Lombardie,’’ seventh to four- 
teenth century, one vol. folio; De Dartein’s, 
“Etude sur l’Architecture Lombarde,” 1865, 
parts 1 to 5, fol. [this book also illustrates the 
Basilican, Romanesque, and Byzantine styles 
referred to in the last article]; or Griiner’s 
“Terra-cotta Architecture of North Italy,” 
with coloured plates by Lose, 1867 (one vol. 
large quarto). Hope’s “ Essay on Architecture”’ 
now becomes an important work, while Ruskin 
has a good deal to say on the subject in the 
course of his “‘ Stonesof Venice,’’—for example, 
on page 359 of vol. 1, on the ‘ Northern 








Energy.’ In fact, there is very little sympathy 


between the temper of these invaders of the 
sunny South and of the nations whom they 
supplanted, so that we shall find, as usual, the 
expression of their temper in their architecture ; 
and as to their decorative sculpture, it shows, 
according to Ruskin, amongst other things, that 
the Lombard was strongly imbued with the 
love of a joke. 

After contemplating the high degree of 
execution that the Romans had attained in 
sculpture, especially of the human figure, it 
seems rather a drain upon one’s credulity to be 
asked to admire these Lombard bogeys. One 
must borrow a pair of spectacles from Ruskin 
or from Freeman in order to see them in their 
proper light. The former especially devotes 
a great many pages to “‘the grotesque”’ in art. 

Most authors agree in pointing to the Church 
of St. Michele at Pavia as an exponent of all 
the peculiarities of the Lombard style; Fergus- 
son going so far as to say (page 536 of his 
Handbook), that there is hardly any feature 
worth mentioning which was invented after the 
date of this church, which took its present form 
either at the end of the eleventh or the beginning 
of the twelfth century. 

Let us then examine the design of this build- 
ing, which is illustrated by drawings to a large 
scale in De Dartein’s book. There is also a 
ground-plan of it in Rosengarten, page 232, 
and an internal view on page 235, while Fer- 
gusson gives a longitudinal section and an 
external view of the apse on page 537. The 
plan shows a choir, transept, and a short nave 
of four bays only, with side aisles; but even 
these few bays are broken into main groups by 
greater and lesser piers, and a glance at the 
internal view or section shows that certain 
portions of the piers extend higher than others, 
some having capitals to carry the arches divid- 
ing the nave from the aisles, and the vault over 
the aisles, others rising to the level of the 
triforium, or gallery above these aisles, while 
others pass by this level and ascend to the 
springing line of the vault over the nave. This 
vault, moreover, is not only groined, but is 
strengthened by transverse and diagonal ribs. 
The piers, besides having the above-named 
duties allotted to certain portions of them, have 
further subdivisions which, when traced up to 
their capitals, are found to carry corresponding 
subdivisions in the arches. 

Such subdivisions were not known in the 
arches of the basilican churches described in 
the last article, wherein any relief or ornament 
that might be required would be obtained by 
panelling the soffit, as at St. Clemente, in 
Rome. 

The vaulting of the nave and aisles has a 
further influence on the plan of St. Michele, by 
requiring external buttresses, which now become 
a recognised feature in the style. 

Next we come to the crux, or crossing of the 
nave and choir, and the transept. Here is no 
such dome as we have described in the Byzan- 
tine churches, but one changed from the square 
to an octagonal plan, in which form it is con- 
tinued up above the surrounding roofs. This 
polygonal form of central so-called dome con- 
tinued to be a favourite feature with the Italians 
long after they had shaken off the Gothic style, 
as may be seen in Strack’s “Central und 
Kuppelkirchen in Italien,” 1882, two vols. folio, 
and in Laspeyre’s ‘‘ Kirchen du Renaissance in 
Mittel Italien,’”’? 1882, folio, which books illus- 
trate buildings as late as the sixteenth century. 

To return to St. Michele. The exterior of the 
apse has a row of narrow semicircular- headed 
windows, just under the eaves, which were the 
forerunners of the characteristic galleries in a 
similar position in many subsequent churches, 
such galleries lighting the space between the 
back of the vault and the outer wooden roof, 
and, as Fergusson points out on page 536, 
they are an admirable substitute for a cornice. 
These galleries came to be repeated on other 
parts of the buildings, the west front of 
St. Michele exhibiting them along the gable. 
This front has also semicircular-headed door- 
ways with several subdivisions in the jambs and 
arch, such as we noticed inside, while the 
opening itself is square-headed, the space 
between the lintel and the arch being devoted 
to sculpture. There are two ordinary features 
of Lombardy architecture which are lacking 
in this west front; one is the projecting porch 
with its columns carried on the backs of 
animals carved in stone, and the other is the 
usual wheel-window in the nave gable. 

There are, however, both inside and out, 
several specimens of reed-like piers or pilasters 
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of slender proportion, which would have taken 
away the breath of any Roman architect; 
indeed, the tendency of the whole style is 
towards vertical lines. Before leaving the 
neighbourhood of the Alps, the early archi- 
tecture of Switzerland should be noticed. 
There is an excellent work on the subject; 
Blavignac’s ‘‘ Histoire de l’Architecture Sacrée 
du 4me. au 10me. Siécle dans les anciens 
Evéchés de Genéve, Lausanne, et Sion,” 1853. 
It is in two volumes, one of which has illus- 
trated text, octavo, and the other plates,—oblong 
folio. The playful liberties taken with Roman 
details will be found amusing. Fergusson has 
selected from it, on p. 550 of his Handbook, 
the plan and a view of the Church of Romain- 
Motier, consecrated in 753 A.D., which already 
shows a distinction from Lombard churches of 
an early date, being more in harmony with the 
next great group of buildings that we have to 
examine, and which constitute what is known 
as the Rhenish style, or German round-arched 
‘Gothic. 

Of this Fergusson says, on p. 559, that there 
is none perhaps of the Medizval styles so com- 
plete within itself and so easily traced; he also 
says that it begins absolutely with Charlemagne, 
—768 A.D.,—up to whose time Germany seems 
to have been in such a state of anarchy and 
confusion that no great buildings were or could 
be undertaken. There are two important books 
bearing specially on this subject. Moller’s 
‘“*Denkmaehler der Deutschen Baukunst,’’ two 
vols., small folio, that is to say, the first volume, 
for the second one treats of the later pointed 
examples, which have ceased to be distinctively 
Rhenish. The other work is Puttrich’s “‘ Denk- 
amale der Baukunst des Mittelalters in Sachsen,”’ 
&c., 1836 to 1843, four vols. quarto. There is 
great need of rearrangement of, and a good index 
to, the plates of this work, which has been pub- 
lished in numbers from time to time. 

There is one building which may be earlier 
than the date of Charlemagne, namely, the 
Porch of the Convent of Lorsch (Fergusson, 
page 560, and Moller, vol. 1, pl. 1), as it 
is made up of Roman orders, Corinthian and 
Ionic,—which are quite extinct in the Dom at 
Aix-la-Chapelle (or Aachen), built by Charle- 
magne, which, with the exception of the later 
choir, is a polygonal church consisting of an 
octagon surrounded by a sixteen-sided aisle, 
and is, historically, very important. Charle- 
magne is said to have been a great traveller 
and to have studied Byzantine and Lombard art, 
and to have copied this building from St. Vitale 
at Ravenna. There are other polygonal churches 
of this style illustrated in Fergusson; the 
typical form, however, of Rhenish churches is 
that of a long nave and aisles with a transept 
eastwards, and with the peculiarity that semi- 
circular apses are used to terminate nearly 
every limb of the building both eastward and 
westward. The churches at Cologne are very 
pronounced examples of this fashion, as will be 
seen from the illustrations of them in all the 
handbooks; indeed, the Cathedral of Mayence 
has a triple apse grouped around the western- 
most bay. Western doors become conspicuous 
by their absence. 

The eaves galleries of the Lombards were 
carried to great perfection in Rhenish churches, 
and in the form of the many towers to each 
-building, variety was carried to a greater extent 
than in any other style. Moreover this style 
was carried on with the exclusive use of round 
arches long after the pointed arch had been 
established in other countries. 

In taking leave of the Early Gothic style, 
the origin and development of the pointed arch 
must not be forgotten ; but this will be treated 
of in connexion with the perfected thirteenth- 
century Gothic style. Gailhabaud’s work, before 
mentioned, is illustrative of these as of other 
styles. 

Meanwhile another distinct style, arising from 
the adoption of the Mahometan religion, has 
appeared on the scene and has darted about 
into so many parts of the world that the 
next article seems the fittest place for con- 
sidering it. 








The Extensions at Waterloo Station.— 
{n our description of the extensive works here, 
it was stated that the Iron Roof Construction 
Company were doing the ironwork. We are 
asked to explain that all this ironwork is being 
manufactured by Messrs. M. T. Shaw & Co., at 
the London Constructive Iron and Bridge 
‘Works, Millwall, and that they are also the 
contractors for the erection of the same. 


BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

Aug. 1.—10,835, G. Gowing, Ripon, Scraping and 
Cleansing Drains.— 10,850, D. Cockshaw, Norman- 
ton, Juinting Sanitary Pipes, &c. 

. Aug. 2.—10,875, F. L. Fear and P. Wilson, Bir- 
mingham, Door-springs. — 10,876, J. Wilkinson, 
Birmingham, Ball-castors. 

Aug. 5.—10,912, J. Green, Sheffield, Screening 
Cinders.—10,931, A. C. Henderson, London, Alarm 
Latches. Com. by O. Blanchot, Paris. — 10,940, 
R. R. Parker, Dalmuir, Securing Lock and Door 
Handles to their Spindles. 

Aug. 6.—10,972, G. F. Newman, Birmingham, 
Spring Hinges tor Closing Swing-doors.—10,977, 
G. Sanford and D. Hearnshaw, Birmingham, Holding 
the Cords of Window-blinds, &c. 

Aug. 7.—11,021, A. Hubner, Cologne, Retaining- 
filet dian S. Lawrence, Glastonbury, Roofing 
Tiles. 

SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. Tt 


Aug. 5.—1,112, T. S. Wilson and H. T. Johnson, 
Manchester, Ventilation of Soil-pipes, &c.—6,306, 
E. Page, Forest Gate, Grease-intercepting Gully- 
trap tor Sinks. —9,657, J. J. Green, Halifax, 
Chimney-pots.—9,770, J. H. Jvhnson, London, 
Safety Bar for limiting the Movement of Doors, &c. 
— by MM. Variclé & Cie. and MM. F. Moulin, 

aris. 

Aug. 8.—365, J. G. Ackroyd, Sowerby Bridge, 
Raising and Lowering Window-sashes.—711, G. 
Bisley, Rotherhithe, Fasteners for Window-sa-hes. 
—8,334, C. Dolin, London, Chimney-tops and Exit 
Ventilators. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the week ending August 9, 1884. 


5,493, F. Leslie, London, Chimney Cowls and 
Ventilators. (Nov. 23, 1883, price 6d.) 

A series of truncated conical shells aie mounted one 
above another, the lowest being fixed as a collar round 
the top of the flue-pipe. On the top of the uppermost cone 
is a horizontal annular metal wes the opening in its 
centre being rather larger than that in the cone, and above 
allis another horizontal plate, which may have ad med 
top, a.dis larger in diameter than the annular plate and 
co.es to throw off the water. 


5,640, H. Darby, London, Warming Air for Heat- 
ing Apartments, &c. (Dec. 4, ’83, 6d.) 


Two vertical tubes form standards for supporting the 
stove, and they are connected together by several hori- 
zontal tubes, into the lowest of which the chimney of the 
lamp or the flue of the stove is led. A partition is here 
formed, so that half the heat, &c., passes tu one side and 
half to the other, thence along the other horizontal tubes, 
and down the hollow standards to the outlets, below which 
are receptacles for the condensed vapours. 


5,925, J. 5. Stevens and C. G. Major, London, 
Spring Hinges for Doors. (Dec. 29, ’83, 6d.) 

This is an improvement on Patent No. 5,281 of 1883, in 
fixing the piston to the piston-road and attaching the outer 
end of the rod.to the end or back of the box. The cylinder 
also has its closed end towards the pivot of the door, to the 
arms of which it is connected by rods, while it is entirely 
free to move in the box, Thus, when the door is opened 
the cylinder is moved on the pistcn, and not the piston in 
the cylinder, 








atiscellanen. 

New Refrigerating Chambers at the 
Central Markets. — During the last few 
months a massive and lofty chimney-shaft has 
been in course of erection at the west end of 
the Poultry Market. This structure is in con- 
nexion with refrigerating apparatus, which is 
being constructed by the New Zealand Frozen 
Meat Company for the purpose of storing and 
preserving the cargoes of raw meat which they 
import. The company have leased from the 
Corporation a large portion of the basement 
under the Poultry Market. Several of the arches 
in the basement have been converted into air- 
tight chambers, and in these the meat will be 
stored. The refrigerating apparatus will be 
driven by powerful engines now in course 
of construction. The chimney - shaft is 
10 ft. square at the base, and rises to a 
height of about 120 ft. It is faced with red 
brick, relieved by Portland stone and blue 
brick bands, the upper portion of the structure 
being in Portland stone upwards of 6 ft. in 
height. The four sides of the structure are in 
the form of panels. Communication with the 
meat chambers in the basement will be effected 
by lifts for lowering and raising the meat. 
Although the works have been carried out by 
the New Zealand Company primarily for their 
own special business, the apparatus will be 
available for use by the dealers generally in 
the markets. The air-tight chambers and 
other works, including the erection of the 
chimney-shaft, have been carried out by Messrs. 
Dove Bros. 








* Compiled by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 
street. 





+ Open to public inspection for two months from the 
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| The “New Town” of Earlsfield ang 
the South-Western Railway.—tThe South. 
Western Railway Company are making | 
extensions at their new station at Karlsfield for 
the accommodation of the traffic to and from 
that station (between Clapham Junction and 
Wimbledon), which since its opening a few 
months ago has considerably exceeded the 
company’s expectations. They are at present 
engaged in the erection of waiting and refresh. 
ment rooms, together with other accommoda. 
tion, on both sides of the station, the covered 
platforms of which are upwards of 600 ft. in 
length. This station promises to be one of the 
most profitable of the company’s roadside 
suburban feeders, owing to the rapidity with 
which Earlsfield and the locality are being 
developed. A large proportion of Earlsfield ig 
being erected on the Garrett Park estate, which 
is in the immediate locality of the station. The 
estate is upwards of 40 acres in extent, and a 
considerable part of this large area having 
already been laid out for building upon, be. 
tween 200 and 300 houses have so far been 
erected, the houses and villas being let at 
rents ranging from about 30/. to 601. per 
annum. Building on the estate is still going 
forward, more than 100 houses being now 
in course of erection, and it is intended shortly 
to lay out a further portion of the estate, 
The ultimate intention of the owners of the 
estate is to convert a portion of it into public 
recreation-grounds. The plans likewise include 
the conversion of the old Manor House into a 
suburban hotel for dining and pleasure parties 
In the meantime two hotels are about to be 
erected in the locality, one on the estate, to be 
called the Garrett Park Hotel, and the other 
adjoining the railway station called the Station 
Hotel. In other directions in the immediate 
vicinity of the station, building is actively 
going forward, more than 200 houses having 
recently been erected in EKarlsfield-road, nearly 
one mile in length, which runs parallel with the 
railway, inthedirection of Wandsworth-common. 
The increasing population of the locality has 
resulted in a line of omnibuses which com- 
menced running on Monday last between 
Wandsworth, Earlsfield, and Tooting. 
Precautions against Cholera.—This was 
the subject of an able paper read by Mr. Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B., on Monday evening last, before 
the members of the Association of Public Sani- 
tary Inspectors. The following are the main 
conclusions of the paper :—That our imyuiries 
at the first general Board of Health have been 
affirmed by the latest and widest experience. 
That the Asiatic cholera is not spread by 
human intercourse, and that the practice of 
quarantine is useless and mischievous. That 
the most efficient preventives are the effectual 
cleansing of places and of persons; of persons 
by constant head-to-foot washing by tepid 
water. That the most effective treatment of 
cholera is in the earliest premonitory stages 
ascertained by house-to-house visitations, under 
competent instructions. That the fatality of 
pronounced attacks is aggravated by removal 
to large hospitals. That in the earliest detection 
and action of premonitory symptoms of all epl- 
demics, officers of health should be appointed 
to make regular visits of examination to schools 
and workshops, followed by visits to examime 
the conditions of houses. That the power 
should be early exercised for the reduction of 
overcrowding. That for these purposes and 
the reduction of the expenses of preventible 
sickness, premature working disability, an 
excessive funerals, an augmentation of ey. 
sanitary service is required by the increase 0 
the force of qualified sanitary officers. The 
discussion on the paper was adjourned. 
Parcels Post Accommodation at 5t. 
Martin’s -le - Grand. — When arrangements 
were in progress at the General Post-office for 
the accommodation of the Parcels Post Depart: 
ment, the space beneath the open area on the 
south side of the Post-office buildings, extending 
from St. Martin’s-le-Grand to Foster-lane, eo 
converted into a spacious apartment for t “ 
reception and despatch of parcels, the ore 
being lowered into and raised from this ra 
ment by lifts fixed along each side 0 For 
ground-level above, which was asphalted. a 
the protection of the horses and vans 
cos ilitate the work 0 
waiting, and generally to facilitate i 
this department of the postal service, the | in 
or space referred to has just been pears os 
to its entire length by a roof of iron an g 0 
The contractors for the work are the St. Panc 
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The Comedy Theatre, Manchester.—The 
new theatre which is to be called “ The 
Comedy,” now erecting in Manchester for Mr. 
Edward Garcia, is situated in Peter-street, 
nearly opposite the Theatre Royal. The prin- 
cipal facade, 105 ft. in length, and main en- 
trances, will be towards Peter-street, the gal- 
lery and stage entrances being in Bootle-street. 
The new theatre will be adjacent to Albert- 
square, immediately opposite the Central 
Station, and within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Oxford-road Station. The building is arranged 
and divided longitudinally into three parts. 
The front portion contains the entrances and 
exits, the foyer, retiring and refreshment 
rooms; the centre portion is occupied by the 
auditorium, and the back part is devoted to the 
stage and its appliances; the adjacent property 
on the western boundary has been secured by 
Mr. Garcia, in which will be placed the dressing- 
rooms, property rooms, and the paint room, all 
of which will be approached directly from the 
street, but conveniently connected with the stage. 
The means of ingress and egress have, we are 
informed, had the most careful consideration of 
the architect, and have been arranged in con- 
sultation with the City Surveyor. All public 
staircases are 5 ft. wide, 12 in. tread, and 63 in. 
rise; they are constructed of solid concrete 
resting on iron supports, and without “ winders.” 
The seating accommodation will be as near as 
possible as follows :—Stalls, 70 seats ; pit, 667 ; 
dress circle, 200; upper circle, 264; gallery, 
710; making a total of 1,920 seats, which, with 
standing accommodation, would realise an 
audience capacity of about 2,500 persons. The 
style adopted by the architect is ‘‘ Venetian 
Gothic.” The facade is faced with red brick, 
and strings, corbellings, oversails, and pointed 
arches are executed in terra-cotta from Mr. 
Edwards's works at Ruabon; the labels, 
columns, balcony, &c., are executed in Halifax 
stone. The proscenium will be finished with a 
deeply-moulded architrave, forming a sort of 
frame to the stage pictures. Above the pro- 
scenium will be a recessed arcade. In thecentre 
compartment will beaseated figure typical of the 
Drama, those on the right and left being filled 
respectively with figures symbolic of Music and 
Painting. These figures will be flat and deco- 
rative in character, and in the style of the 
proscenium frieze executed for the Prince’s 
Theatre by Mr. H. Stacy Marks, R.A. The build- 
ing has been designed, the plans prepared by, and 
the whole of the works, including the decora- 
tions, are being carried out under the immediate 
superintendence of, the architect, Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire, F.I.B.A., who for many years was 
associated with Mr. Calvert and Mr. Browne in 
the decorations and alterations at the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, and more recently with 
Mr. Irving, at the Lyceum, London. The con- 
tractors for the entire work are Messrs. R. Neill 
& Sons, of Manchester. 


An Ancient Lead Font.—A correspon- 
dent writes:—There are so few ancient lead 
fonts remaining in England that any fresh dis- 
covery should be preserved. Very recently, 
in commencing the restoration of St. Margaret’s 
Church, Wychling, under Mr. Joseph Clarke, 
F.S.A., the diocesan architect, the bowl of a 
circular lead font was discovered enclosed in a 
mass of brickwork, measuring 11}. in deep and 
1ft.8in. in diameter. The lip is turned over 
with the rest on one side for the cover cast on, 
spreading and carried down as a band to the 
bottom of the bowl; but on the other side the 
rest seems to have been added after the font 
was cast. The ornament is curious: the cir- 
cumference is divided into ten panels, and the 
lower parts of these panels are subdivided by a 
small semicircular band in the centre. The 
upper decanal panels have each a stem ter- 
ing under lip by a band, with a beautiful 
— pattern. The semi-panels are quite 
plain, There is a fillet at the bottom of the 
bowl, all being cast in low relief. The lead is 
singularly thin, but these surface castings add 
strength. The usual hole for the drain-pipe 
remains, but has been mutilated. The date is 
ly late in the thirteenth century, or early 
— fourteenth century. There are as well 
other interesting remains in this church, which 
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North London T 
ramways.— The tender 
of Messrs. Wilkes & Co., of 17, Devonshire- 
‘quare, for altering the North London Tram- 
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Resignation of the Surveyor to the 
Vestry of Chelsea.—We regret to hear of 
the resignation of Mr. George H. Stayton, C.E., 
the surveyor to the Vestry of Chelsea. The 
cause which has led Mr. Stayton to take 
this step is ill-health. During the time Mr. 
Stayton has held the appointment of surveyor 
to the Vestry (since Feb., 1875) important 
works have been carried out under his direction. 
Principally may be mentioned the establish- 
ment of the wharves and plant at an outlay of 
26,0001. ; the construction of several miles of 
new sewers and improvement of others in 
various parts of the parish at a cost of 32,0001. ; 
the erection of the public offices at Kensal 
Town, which cost nearly 3,000/.; the laying 
down of three miles of wood pavement by the 
Vestry’s own staff, at a cost of nearly 26,0001. ; 
and the re-arrangement of the system of public 
street lighting at a saving of some hundreds of 
pounds a year. The formal acceptance of 
Mr. Stayton’s resignation has been deferred by 
the Vestry till the first meeting after the recess. 
The members of the Vestry expressed great 
regret at Mr. Stayton’s determination. Mr. 
Stayton purposes leaving England for Australia 
before the ensuing winter. 

Refuge Harbours and Ports of Shelter. 
A meeting of noblemen, members of Parliament, 
harbour authorities, shipowners, and others, 





ant 


will shortly be held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, over which Lord Waveney has kindly 
consented to preside, to consider the details of 
a Bill and to make a concerted effort to give 
effect to recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission and recent select Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Harbours and what is most desirable 
should be done to save the lives of our seafar- 
ing population. Also the best method of 
settling the question of sites for these harbours. 
Any particulars relative to the meeting alluded: 
to will be gladly forwarded in reply to letters. 
addressed to the Hon. Secretary, National 
Refuge Harbours Society, 17, Parliament-street, 
London. 

A Memorial Pulpit.—A memorial to the 
late Rev. John Purton, for forty-nine years 
rector of the parish, has just been erected in 
Oldbury Church, near Bridgnorth. It consists 
of a carved oak pulpit in the Early English 
style, with clergy desks and seats. The whole 
has been executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 
Birmingham and London. 

Mr. G. S. Aitken, F.S.A. Scot., an 
architect practising in Dundee, has in prepa- 
ration an illustrated and descriptive work of 
the three Scottish Abbeys of Arbroath, Bal- 
merino, and Lindores. Measured drawings and 
views will be given, and the work will cover a 
field not hitherto occupied. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom required, Premium, ex ant Page. 
BN CIID scccccmocvecesesstesesorerscenensnnnesenenesenes Redruth School Board | 252. ........0...:.csessevereees Sept. 13th | ii. 
SUE NOUN - ssccnnonennnenosasseaontnastocsennesssatinss Corporation of Stockport; £50, £30, £20 ............ OCTOBER Ist} ii. 
Municipal Hall and Offices, Bombay ............ Municipal Commissnrs. | Rs. 5,000, 3,000, 2,000...] Nov. 6th | i. 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required. ene ~ Seti oO | See oa Page. 

Troop Stable-Barracks at Canterbury............ War Department......... CREIIIGS  ccccecccsecsczccceene August 19th | ii, 
IONS Pe Dis ccccsnseresccsesccesasceses. csaee Guardns of St. Leonard, 

Shoreditch ............ Lee & Smith .............+ August 20th | ii, 
Relief, &c., Offices, Longtom ................c000-00- Stoke-on-Trent Guardns | E. E. Scrivener ......... do, ii, 
Painting, Netley Hospital ........................06. War Department......... GREEEED “ ccccccccosececcconees August 21st | ii. 
ETE ie ER ORO aE Guardians of &t. Mary, 

 adeiccconcscves We HI eke ccccccdiece: do. ii. 
Guernsey Granite Spalls .............00..sesesccessees ar, Saree do. li, 
Sea Wall at East Cowes .................csecseeseeee: BGMIOIEY ....00000000000000 OME cecriccersceceece- cee | August 22nd | ii. 
RNR SAN SELLE LICE COCOA LOOT Rehmnd (Sarrey)U.8.A.) = aaseneceveee | August 28th | xx, 
Repairs, &c., Public Buildings ..................... Commissioners of Wrks} Official ...........cceceeee0 August 29th | il. 
Roads, Drains, &c.,, Hospital at Winchmre Hil) Met. Asylums Board ...| Pennington & Bridgen do. xx. 
ST cehccistiniandiatineahdesacadiassnisincseedieiabdaocuenne Borough of Folkestone | es cee eaee August 30th | ii. 
County School at Doulting...................00c0008- Hugh Sexey’s Hospital | G. J. Skipper ............ do, ii. 
I BN ss vessnccnceicccenecccdessoesannes Huddersfield Corportn ME Sbacnceatannesenoenes do. li, 
Drainage Works, Petersfield ........................ Petersfield Union ...... . Barns-Kinsey......... | Sept. Ist | xx. 
Houses, Bridport Harbour...................00..000 The West Bay Bridport 

Land & Bg. Co., Ld. | Prior & Alexander ...... Sept. 2nd | ii. 
Masonry of Two Viaducts .............csceeeeeeeeees Great Western Ry. Co. | Official ...........cccceeeees do. ii. 
ee Claines Local Board ... do. Sept. 4th | xx, 
Surface-Water Drains and Sewers ............... Wimbledon Local Brd do. Sept. 9th | xx. 
Brick and Pipe-Sewers, &C.  ....ccccccceceecsseecees Met. Board of Works do, Sept. 25th | ii. 
Reservoir, Ramsden Clough .............00...eceees Todmorden Waterwrks 

IEE sescncccsoes James Farrar ........... Sept. 26th | xx. 
Building Nine Houses at Stratford ............... We Bigg ccccccccscccccccccccs | «= ev ccc ence Not stated | ii, 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. a Salary. ee 

Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances ............ Clevedon L. B. of Hith} August 23rd | Not stated ..............+00 xvi, 
Assistant to Surveyor’s Office of Works......... Civil Service Com. ...... Sept. 5th do. xv. 
OE EE rn Willesden Local Board | Not stated | 32, 10s. per week ......... xV?.. 

















TENDERS. 


For the erection of new premises, for Messrs. Thrupp 
& Maberly, Oxford-street. Messrs. Henry 8S. Legg, of 
Christ’s Hospital, and Arthur Kinder, of Queen Vict ria- 
street, joint architects :— 


EE BIA chenscccnsensscensravncscosennens £14,997 0 0 
PEEL ‘Ancutnnasocunspenentalundinetenadion 14,919 0 0 
II sectnsgiensnrcccevectodecinmineesqncenn 14,550 0 0 
ME GUIEIIE .. . sncicccsctsncuassosasons 14,175 0 0 
Holland & HAUMOR ....cccecccccccces cocces 13,831 0 0 
i, te ee 13,766 0 O 
gy SE aes 13,680 0 0 
Brass (accepted) .......cccccccccccccssccees 12,973 0 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding Nos. 1, 3, 5, and 7, 
Great Portland-street, 37 and 38, Great Castle-street, and 





remises in rear of Oxford-street, for Mr. J. P. 

obinson :— 
Holland & Hannen ; £53,049 0 O 
Lawrence & SODB.....:..cccccccccccsccesees 52,989 0 0 
Hall. Beddall, & Co. .........cccccseceees §2,553 0 0O 
RB eae »f 0 0 
29. sci: jscctidienssebentgesianabin 43,969 0 0O 
Ti pS vincinivncscdovenditnbtbatisennnsvenen 41,276 0 0 
I BO ORs cnccescns cnqsdccsuevenccessconces 38,299 0 0 
oS ) ae 37,740 0 0 








For additions at 24, Park-lane, for Sir T. Brassey, K.C.B., 


M.P. Messrs. E. George & Peto, architects. Messrs, 

Stoner & Sons, surveyors :— 
Hall, Beddall, & Co, ..........0sseeeeeee- £16,849 0 0 
OEE AB TUNED eitreconenssnabasencenentaes 14,595 0 © 
FE Nisan nicditbinceniscssnniintininnionaabitted 13,980 0 0O 
Colls & Sons............cccccsccoossccccceceee 3,600 0 0 
PE Diinittinescnssnmanenponcnstal ehinonte 13,220 0 © 
SEE ‘Sccstandncnesconseeneseceseveervenancess 11,816 0 0 





For the construction of brick and pipe sewers, precipita~ 
tion-tanks, preparat’on of land for filter-beds, &c., for the 
Willesden Local Board, being Contract No. 1, for the 
Brent District Main Drainage. Mr, O. Claude Robson, 
engineer to the Board :— 








Williams, Son, & Wall'ngton ......... £31,859 0 O 
ONRONINS TOO B i occcccccecescccenccocseccvcees 7,965 7° O 
CO edn cesccocassnenceccssncesosenoctboraniods 6,660 0 6 
GE Si lemniccitnnnnanssenatesinedanepeuns 25,971 0 © 
‘Ss HPS eee 840 0 0 
BE BID > cccnncneceanennaninnnaninanane 25,614 0 O 
Rogers & Dickens .,,........sesssseeseees 5 0 0 
Wawel & BODGOR ceccceceesccceeceecesces 25,414 0 0 
3 2 fer ne ,938 0 O 
©, TRE RRGN. cccce ccccccccecovescoserceses 22,597 2 2 
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For additions to residence and erection of stabling, 
Chapter-road, Willesden Park, for Mr. Henry Dobbin. 
~— pee Graves, architect. Quantities by Mr. H. E 

Oliard :— 














cms we... £659 O O 
ID, SAGEVEIID 5 covcvicocsececccncnncse ae FT 
Ty EAOERIDD. coccccccoprecaspoccecccococoapesooons 569 0 0 
Cowley & Drake ...... woe ae. 
Ward & Lamble ............ . 5447 0 0 
By WAMD. ccopcosocccenvoussbesceese sevepangnonnetes 529 0 0 
SR. | ORR 510 0 0 
W. Martin (accepted)  ..........sccccccsees 490 0 0 





For the erection of detached residence, Willesden Park, 
for Mr. Henry Dobbin. Mr. Walter Graves, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. H. E. Pollard :— 

















J.C. Tanner ...... . £1,300 0 0 
W. Martin ...... TRI 
E. Tomas ..... ‘niaitianaanedteiantebaitiniasaieiiamiains 979 0 O 
“Sees creates a oe 
Ben. T. Wood ...... heating niiin . 1 00 
Ward & Lamble ....... seecoguenebenelinnes 937 0 0O 
Cowley & Drake . .. 89 0 0 





For alterations repairs, and decorations to 60, Brompton. 
square, for Mr. J.R. Stevens. Mr, Alfred Wright, archi- 
tect, Belgrave House, 1904, Bromp‘on-road :— 








Res ssaapadeeenasnaaiadane £218 0 0 
DA cntsbooserele cbc Jebeoce 168 0 0 
Wilkins & Kent ....... ; 163 0 O 
W. Johnson (accepted) ...... peta FF @ 








For the erection of house and shop at King-street, Rams- 
gate, for Mr. H, Maull, Messrs, Hinds & Son, architects. 
oO quantities :— 











aramor & Son ...., nicnaineen seneuananaeanell £438 0 0 
Duckett ............. sevcccoeee scevcoscoevoeeees . 420 0 0 
BEOZEAR.... copscepnovcoscoannepenanpbocgonssipeen 414 0 0 
ect ae iF mC 
IIIT usidisticnenutenttincenimeenaiamanniainanl 395 0 0O 
EERE RET 389 0 O 
Newby (accepted).........cccccccccsccccceses . 37010 0 





For paving Pepys-road as a new street, for the Green- 
wich Board of Works :— 
ON ) eee £1,053 0 0 
RRO 1,049 0 0 


[Ouly two tenders received. | 





For the Foundry Bridge, Norwich :— 
Bridge complete, 


Horton & Sons, Darlaston ............... £7,258 310 
J. Barnes, Norwich ..........cccccscescos.. : 0 0 
Downing & Sous, Norwich............... 6,927 0 0 
B, Cooke & Cyu,, Batiersea........ phecens 6,702 0 0 
' Ironwork only, 
Barnard, Bishop, & Barnard, Norwich 2,81412 0 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering 
Company, Darlington .................. 2,368 18 0 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes, & Co. 
| a ment tessevee 2,316 0 0 
R. Tidman & Sons, Norwich (ac- 4 
cepted)......... eescuncoecesentebasoosgaccness 2,053 1 8 
Brickwork and Ironwork, 
ae §,451 10 4 
Brickwork only. 
G. E. Hawes, Norwich ................. . 3,040 0 0 
H, mee PP eed . 2,676 6 9 
undation and Brickwork. 
we J. Rotter, ln stat. 0 0 
ook, Benneit, & Thew, Spalding ... 3.694 0 0 
T. H, Blyth, Foulsham, East Dere- ~ 
ham (accepted) .................ssc0ccsees , 0 0 
Foundation only. 
J. Holrough, Norwich .................. 980 15 3 





For painting and decorating externally th 
buildings of the Licensed Victuallers’ al Ola Bent. 
road, consisting of the chapel, chaplain’s residence, Board- 
room, library, lodges, and 170 houses. Mr. W. F. Potter 
architect. Quantities prepared by Mr. C. R. Griffiths:— 

Brazier & Son, Blackfriars-rosd senna £937 0 0! 
F, & C, Hersee, Peckham................ 737 0 
B, Cook. Stonecutter-street, E.C. ...... 736 0 
E. F. Walesby, Hoxton .. +660 
W. Wythe, Dalston......................... 544 19 
W. Wells, Paddington eseesee 640 10 
S. Hayworth, Kingsland (accepted) ... 440 0 


o 
ooooooo 





For internal repairs at the above As — 
E, F. Walesby, Hoxton.............. se 
¥F. & C. Hersee, Peckham............... 18) 
W. Wells, Paddington sal 
W. Wythe, Dalston.........000..cccccccoccsee 


} 129 
8. Hayworth, Kingsland (accepted) ... 115 





& 
oooco 
oooceo 





For new roads and sewers from L _ 
Alleyn's College Estate, Dulwic ae ordship-lane, on the 


owlem & Co., Westminster ......... 
Henry Hart, Great Dover-street soststiniiie 

DNR cceeeniiostitchsestittebeSivinds ; 6,686 0 0 
Wilkes & Co., Bish .psgate........... 6,575 0 0 
G. Butter, Camberweli-road ............ 5.325 0 0 
Wheeler & Hindle, Bankside 5,205 0 0 
Eyles & Co., Wimbledon ............... 4,875 0 0 
W. Harris, Camberwell .................. 4,682 0 0 
R. Mayo, Brixton-road .................. 4,485 0 0 
Eli Wilson, Walthamstow............... 4,262 0 0 








For additions to Arundel-street Schools, Portsmouth, for 
the Borough of Portsmouth School Board. Mr. George 
Rake, architect, Portsea. Quantities by Mr, C. W. Bevis 
of Southsea :— , 














ETT TT £1,856 0 0 
Ft So RDM "350 0 0 
eee eM leh Sc 1,656 0 0 
peter voeveesveeccecesconess 1,596 0° 0 
ESE aS GER RATE. 1,550 0 0O 
Clark , ERASED 1,499 0 0 
panckbeshatedanebunsenbeciiininaeensbesene 1,423 0 
| = peewee ibe .. 1,429 0 0 
I -thneteteieicesdscaneipra ered —— a. } 
A. Light (accepted) ......... a .. 1,350 0 0 








For painting and other repairs at Furnival’s Inn, E.C., 
for Mr. H. Peto. Mr, R. Groom, architect, 171, Queen 
Victoria-street :— 











Wall ee Peete ee eeeeeteee eeteee Seeteeeteteee l 41 10 
W. Nash ........... peseonneagnenenbesecsssosene . ‘$0 4, 
Goodwin ......... 992 19 0 
Gregory & Bence ......... 835 7 6 
i EPR Te 0 





: 





Accepted for building new premises and altering present 
premises, at Mare-street, Hackney. Mr. Mark W. King, 
architect :— 

Oldis Bros., Wilson-street, Finsbury... £589 0 0 

Accepted for shop-front building and shop fitting, at 
No. 153, Fulham-road, Mr. W. Newton Dunn, architect :— 

PEN, SLeccubscicsscddivencsessesesnenpued £170 0 0 


For alterations and additions to the Crown public-house, 
No. 46, Stanhope-street, Clare Market, for Mr. Thos. 
Finch. Mr. John T, Woodward, architect. Quantities 
not supplied :— 











Philps & Bisiker ............ iaaiatianiaiatiiitl £1,149 0 0 
a EUO ciccococecccceusesncnseces eedenee a: aoe 
BONED ~ scchctctesce sobicscdasotadebects _ a eo 








For building a new bank at Canterbury, for the directors 
of the London and County Banking Company, Limited. 
Mr, J. G. Hall, architect, Canterbury :— 





Wiltshire, Canterbury................. 1... £3,100 0 0 
Wilson, Canterbury......... . 3,075 0 0 
Gaskin, Canterbury...............s0sseee0 2,946 0 0 
Paramor & Son, Margate ...........+... 2,898 0 0 
Denne & Son, Deal ............sescceeeeees 2,760 0 0 
Naylar & Son, Rochester ..........00.+ 2,733 0 0 
Adcock, Dover (accepted) ............+++ 2,627 0 0 





For the erection of new residence at Maidenhead Thicket, 
Berks, for Mr, A. Lawrence. Mr. Arthur Vernon, archi- 
tect, 26, Great George-street, Westminster, and High 
vm. Bucks :— 

ne 





Te nba thacdtcvnndbdcoecbocdtoccéedvbboonnds wee £9,414 8 O 
DUNES dencishnéodsbbhdsnssddedeesiicetetsionel . 3,329 0 O 
TIT ii ssieapesnepnndssisiotnaianbunnnenentiae 3,256 0 0 
as . 3,216 0 O 
DOOR OD GOWN ois 0ibivnsdecchbsssnsocscense wee 3,250 0 0 
Hunt...... EEN Liuienilieii ons SAMdbidibids 4 0 0 
Silver, Sons, & Filewood (accepted) 3,115 0 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding the Horse and Groom, 
Upper Holloway, for Mr. W. H. Chapman. Messrs, Perry 
& Reed, architects, 9, John-street, Adelphi. Quantities 
supplied :— 


OO Re £4,829 0 0 
EEE ee Se 4,527 0 0O 
Patman & Fotheringham..,.............+ 4,374 0 0 
III Fol c:cnthnteshiiaiesdaienitnmeenmeunanins 4,357 0 0 
EEE Oren en 4,115 0 0 
8 eee aa 4,057 0 0 





For new counter and alterations to Coffee House Tavern» 
Beak-street, Regent-street, for Mr. North. Mr. George 
Treacher, architect, 23, Carter-lane :— 


RAREEEEOD « vccccccsisccscastnscnsosencoscesssoces £260 0 0 
SE CUI, «cocacscestsdacdscoceosonessnes 218 0 0 
SIND edsncnendosorcenidasidihicdeciadéinmendis 181 0 0 
J. Beale ..... eanatiancaaaaiasaiaaaittaniaiiiaa eae sateen 180 0 0 





For London and County Bank, Kensington. Mr. A. 
Williams, architect; Messrs, Widnell & Trollope, sur- 











veyors :— 
Chamberlain...... at aielil allele £14,554 0 0 
Chappell ..........00 incsddenosvcsedoeseses 13,850 0 0 
I sltiaieticnictacaaiin pesebes a wee 13,785 O O 
Holland & Hannen —a—e ee eS 
Tastee G Gems .ecscescscvececvnesccsscees 13,625 0 0 
OS PaaS 13,426 0 0 
Perry & Od. ...sc00cc0 pasennneenccsensonnen . 12,845 0 0 
Peto Bros........... ataial I See . 12,494 0 0 
PORES 12,428 0 0 





For the erection of the first portion of the monastic 
buildings of Buckfast Abbey, Buckfastleigh, Devon, for 
Right Hon. Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. Mr. Frederick 
A. Walters, architect, 4, Great Queen-street. Westminster. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. W. H. Brayshaw :— 





pO ae pcceccene . £4,334 13 0 
STD cnnescstocsecsdentinnbesencnanneetns 4,244 8 
Moass & Son .......... eneutiapesdemadi beens 3,890 0 0 
ET a 3,804 0 0 
ih siltik scutenceusmseunmsarnenendienmmnnaiiie 3,750 0 0 
SII eanensanesenenednouseoets esenmneinnti 3,697 0 0 
SPIIEEED ccncpeccoccecsccsescoeseosossoes penmestete 3,690 0 0 
PRUNES dacccoccscoenscccesescscoscoscassoomion 3,546 0 0 





For new Primitive Methodist chapel and lecture-hall at 
Addiscombe, Croydon. Mr. James Weir, architect, 9, Vic- 
toria-chambers, Westminster. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
C, G. Maylard :— 


a pecengeeesil cccscees Sl, 098 O O 
OTT 1,380 0 0 
ee ae suoevescsnvese 1,270 0 0 
OE Se 1,250 0 0 
Marriage...........+. seileniaiineameeials cco 1,170 0 0 
IIE. connnasonasnsanasecens shenananeannie 1,120 0 0 


* Amended and accepted at £1,096. 


For warming, &c., above :— 
EIGIGS jececcecconcnccccccccsssasccccenaccoscncntt £50 0 0 


For alterations and additions to stable, coach-house, and 
dwelling, at 17, Pitt’s Head-mews, Park-lane, for the Hon. 
A. de Tatton Egerton, M.P. Mr. E. Crosse, architect, 
No. 32, Bermondsey-square :— 

R. Elw 








BIEN .. cocevcescnscscenecenccsos antignoesoats £1,390 6 O 
fae 1,198 0 0 
W.A. Rhodes ...... pepqvenmens .. 1,18) 0 0 
J, & J, GeeeeWOed \iscincctecercdcecsiessee 1,136 0 0 
B, pnt Be Be Oicoinecesestepeesseremseegean 1,121 0 0 
TS eee peseamene 1,098 0 O 
F. _ eal (accepted)....cscceccssesccscecece 1,050 0 0 





For wrought-iron galleries, for the Guardians of the 
Poor, of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. Mr. J. Wallace Peggs, 
engineer, 21, Queen Anne’s-gate, 8.W. :— 


Macfarlane & Co, .....ccccccccccccscccee .... £1,400 0 0 
Joseph Stone.......... snnsnoecessescous ine. a 
WeasMGP & DO snccecccecooveccccessccccssccncces 912 0 0 
Jukes, Coulson, Stokes, & Co.......... 835 0 0 
Nii ill ih EER tae 698 0 0 
EE TE Gs cceresecsncenerccetboccccnsses 682 0 0 
St. Pancras Iron Works Co., St. Pan- 
a A TERS Sa 598 0 0 





For making good certain repairs at houses known as 
Nos. 1 to 9, Providence-place, Verulam-street, Gray’s Inn- 





road, for Mr T. Parker. Mr, H. I. Newton, architect :— 
Wr, we Lt. sascnsssnbeeecs . £217 0 0 
5 gener puscenscaccevtceet iusette 171 0 0 





Special Notice.—Lists of tenders frequently reach us 
too late for insertion. They should be delivered at our 
office, 46, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., not later than 
four p.m. on Thursdays. 





| 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. M.—J. 3. G.—A. C. (plan and letter received, shall 


soon as practicable).—W. H. T. (sketches received).—E. pens nas 


F. J. K. (drawing received, send description),—W. F. $,~o, i Ws 


—G. R. D.—M. P. B.—H. H. B. (next week).—A Victim (your sto 
rather too long and elaborate for our crowded columns).—C, 9. 
(below our mark).—A. D.—K. & Co.—H. & 8. > a © 
All communications regarding literary and artistic mat 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications rae 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 
¥ ee a ce lists of tenders, &c., must be accom 
y the name an ess of the sender, not necessaril 
tion y for publica. 
e are compelled to decline pointing out books 
addresses. nan giving 
Nore.-—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. ee Sane 
We cannot una srtake to return rejected communications. 
Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, - 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under.........se0. ee 4. 6d, 

Each additional line (about ten words) ............ 6d. 

Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on a; plication to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2%. 64, 
Each additional line (about tem words) ............ ee Os. 6d, 
PREPAYMENT I£€ ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Oash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-oifice, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0, 








Advertisements for the current week’s issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI. 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 


sent. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER” is supplied prrect from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum, 
PrEPAIp. To countries within the Postal Union, 26s. per annum, 
Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C 


SPECI AL —ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 

_——__ MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o’cloek on WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 








PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent-garden, W.C, 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if ad 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 


Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Corsham Down, 








And Farleigh Down. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvt. 





Box Ground Stone 
Is the Best for Use in all Exposed Positions, 
being a well-known and tried Weather Stone. 
50,000 feet cube in stock. 
PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WiLTS. 
[ ADVT. 


Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
others are CAUTIONED against inferior stone. 
Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 
TRASK, Norton - sub - Hamdon, Ilminster. 
Somerset.— Agent, Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 73, 
Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. [ Apvt. 


Doulting Free Stone For prices, d&c., ad- 
dress S. & J. STAPLE, 

HAM HILL STONE, Quarry Owners, Stone 
and Lime Merchants, 
BLUE LIAS LIME ~ ng agg Po 
(Ground or Lump), _I/minster. [ ApVT. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses ,railwayarches,warehousefloors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [ ADVT. 


Asphalte. 
Beyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO. 
Office: 
No. 90 Cannon-street, E.G. [ADV?. 


J.L. BACON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 
STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, Greenhouses, Xc. 

OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS ;—— E 
No. 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLACE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, a 
NEWCASTLE. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free. 
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Medals and Awards. 


PARIS - - - 1878 
YORK - - 1879 
EXETER - - 1880 
MELBOURNE 1881 
BRADFORD <- 1882 








AIR COMPRESSORS, 
DRILLS, AND 
MINING MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 





ROCK 9 


LONDON 


MAKERS OF 


—. in 





HOISTS AND LIFTS, 


SUN BLINDS AND AWNINGS, 
EVOLVING SHUTTERS ano 
DIVISIONS, 










WROUGHT 


AND 


IRONWORK, 


&c., &c. 











OFFICE: 20, 


ADDRESS— 


CANAL HEAD FOUNDRY AND ENGINEERING WORKS, 
: ULVERSTON. cee 
BUCKLERSBURY, E.C. 





CLARK 


LIMITED, 


WORKS: 
London, Paris, and New York. 


BUNNETT, & CO. 


ENGINEERS AND FOUNDERS, 





LIFTS BY HYDRAULIC, STEAM, OR HAND POWER, 


PATENT HYDRAULIC DREDGERS, 


Patent Hydraulic Fireproof Curtains, for Prosceniums. 


PUMPS, BY STEAM OR HYDRAULIC POWER. 
HYDRAULIC CRANES. 





Prize Medals: London, Paris, Philadelphia, Moscow, Oporto, Vienna, Dublin, Amsterdam, &c. 
90, QUEEN STREET, AND RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON. 





Mausoleums. 
Reredoses. 
Pulpits & Fonts. 
Staircases. 


Stone & Granite 
_ Fronts. 





Contracts in Town or Country. 


J. & A. CREW 





One of the finest Stocks in London for selection. 
Portland Stone Sawn or Worked for the Trade. 


To Architects.—Drawings receive special and prompt attention. 


ket and Thornley Wharves, Regent's Park Basin. 
Postal Address,—Cumberland Market, London, N WV. 


.—Five minutes from Gower-street or Portland-road Stations. 





MASONRY CONTRACTORS 
AND GENERAL STONE MERCHANTS. 
Special Men kept for all kinds of Work. 


MARBLE & SLATE 
Slabs, Shelves, Counters, 
Lavatories, Chimney-pieces, 
Fenders, Tile-hearths, Floors 

COLOURED Marble 


Linings, Tables, Coil To 
a 68, Pps, 


G., ° 
Some special qualities in stock. 
GRANITE Tombs, 
Columns, Pilasters, Kerbs, 
Worked and Polished, of 


every description. 


Estimates free. 








HE “BUILDER” in AMERICA.— 


SUBSCRIPTION, for any time, at PUBLICATION PRICE, 

can be made with B. F. STEVENS, 4 Trafalgar-square, Ch - 

ne Lon Annual Subscription, including Postage is 

ky Od. or $6°33 Geld, and may be remitted direct, or paid to the 

ew be ny a = F, STEVENS, Messrs. TICE & LYNOH, 344, 
w York. 








Just published, crown 8vo. 9s. cloth (postage 64.). 


S TONE- WORKIN G MACHINERY, and 
the Rapid and Economical Conversion of Stone. With Hints 

I the Arrangement and Management of Stone-Works. By M. 
WIS BALE, M.Inst.M.E, A.-M.Inst.C.E. With illustrations. 

2  omagy ode aie hands of every mason or student of stone-work.” 


CROSBY LOCK WOOD & CO. 7, Stationer .’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 


ete: 





Just published, feap. Sve. 3s. 6d. cloth (postage 3d.). 


HE TRADESMAN’S GUIDE to 


é SUPERFICIAL MEASUREMENT: Tables calculated from 

: e Inch to Two Hundred Inches in length, by One Inch to One 

rs Eight Inchesin breadth, By JAMES HAWKINGS. 
itiv 


n. 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 





Just published, waistcoat-pocket size, 1s. 6d. leather (post free). 


[HE POCKET ESTIMATOR for the 


BUILDING TRADE. An easy method of estimating th 
ee parts of a building collectively, &c. By A. C. BEATON. 
+ mo edition, priced according to the present value of materials and 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
THE POCKET TECHNICAL GUIDE and 
SEASURER, for BUILDERS and SURVEYORS. ls. 6d. (leather, 


OSBY LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, London, E.C. 





Now ready, Second Edition, with additions, fully illustrated, 
Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. post free. 


INTS to HOUSE-HUNTERS and 


HOUSEHOLDERS, prepared for the National Health Society, 
by ERNEST TURNER, F.R.1.B.A. 

‘‘The hints are very thorough, and touch upon every subject 
needing attention. They bear the mark of sound sense and thorough 
sompetence.”—Saturday Review. — 

B. T. BATSFORD, 52, High Holbrrn, London, W.C. 








ESIGNS and PERSPECTIVES in Ink or 


Colour PREPARED by a well-known Designer and Draughts- 
man. Special competition terms. Competitors advised by post.— 


MURIS, 42, Theobaid’s-road, W.C. 








RON ROOFS, BRIDGES, &c.—Designs 


Furnished, or Worked out in Detail, from Architects’ 
Sketches by 
ssoc. M. Inst. C.E. 


dé. Ee CUNNIN GHAM, i American Soc. C.E 


No. 2, Victoria Mansions, Victoria-street, 8 W. 


'NNHE DECORATORS’ CLUB (19, Howland- 


: street, Fitzroy-square, W.) has been formed to SUPPLY a 
WANT felt by Painters and Decorators, viz. the Possession of Pre- 
mises for Social and Rational Recreation, and where Employers 
requiring Assistance can apply and depend on obtaining respectable, 
experienced Workmen.—Apply personally or by letter to Secretary. 


IVINING ROD.—WATER! Scarcity ! 


WATER !—In all such cases should apply to WM. SCOTT 
LAWRENCE, Pennant Stone Merchant, Horfield, Bristol, who for 
the last fifty years has been most sucessful in discovering Springs 
of Water by meansof the Divining Rod. Has testimonials from all 
parts totestify. Terms on application, 











: 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION, 
ASSISTANT to SURVEYOR’S OFFICE of WORKS (21—30), 
SEPTEMBER 5th. Technical training and qualifications necessary. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be 
received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, with 
particulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London. 


RYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
The NEXT TERM OPENS on MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th. 
I.—Mechanical Course. 
II.—Civil Engineering Division. 
IlI.—Colonial Section. 
Prospectus of the undersigned. 





F. K. J, SHENTON, 
Superintendent Educational Department. 


HE HERKOMER ART SCHOOL, 


BUSHEY, HERTS. 

Students wishing to join the Herkomer Scheol at Bushey must 
send in a study in black and white of the nude figure for approval 
between the 15th and 30th SEPTEMBER 

The School re-opens on the 6th OCTOBER, 1884. 


RENCH POLISHING by Measurement 
or Contract. Experienced workmen sent to all parts of the 
ae 7, Worship-street, Finsbury, E.C. and 


J. ELLERTON, 110, Priter-road, Bermondsey, 8.E. 
Established 1860. 


Oneedabenen & HAZLE, 


PILE DRIVERS, 
CARPENTERS, AND CONTRACT ?RS, 
Office, 4, laree Crowa-square, 
Southwark-street, London, 8.E, 
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GROCERS FITTINGS. VIENN 


FREDERICK 





AND COMPANY, 


AND 


AIR- TIGHT SHOW-CASE MAKERS 


(BY APPOINTMENT TO THE INDIAN AND COLONIAL GOVERNMENTS), 


SHOP FITTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


STEAM WORKS, 80 To 84, GRAY’S INN ROAD. 


(Telephone No. 2,637.) 


LONDON. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


SAGE 


++ SHOP-FRONT BUILDERS, ++ 
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ODELS of BUILDINGS and ESTATES. 
MODELS of Civil Engineering Works. 
MODELS in Block or in Section. 
ade for Effect or Illustration. 


F. H. McLauchlan, 19, Dalyell-rd. Stockwell,S.W. 
O ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c.— 


H. MACRAE, 29, Royal Exchange, retiring from business, has 
a large stock of SURVEYING and MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 








MENTS which he will DISPOSE OF considerably under cost price. 


AMPDEN RESIDENTIAL CLUB. 


President—VISCOUNT HAMPDEN. 
All the advantages of a Home and Club. Subscription, One 
Guinea a year, or 6s. per quarter. 
Bedroom, 7s. per week, including use of all common rooms. 
For prospectus apply to Secretary, 156, Ossulston-street, Euston- 


road, N.W 
Otherwise. — The 








‘ ‘ 
ARTNERSHIP © or 
Advertiser wishes to meet with a Firm, with good run of 
business in Painting and Decorating, to take the entire Management. 
Estimating or Contracts taken with all liabilities, and carried out 
for the trade. —VAN DY, 31a, Thomas-street, Horselydown, 8.E. 


} EQUIRED, by a Young Man of some 
4 capital, who has served his Articles, a SITUATION in the 
Office of an Architect or Surveyor of standing with a view to 
PARTNERSHIP when more experienced in the business.—Address, 
T. 8S. care of Housekeeper, Mildmay-chambers, Bishopsgate, E.C. 


; ‘ A ‘ ‘ A) rt 
TINO BUILDERS, &c.—CONFIDENTIAL 
EE. ASSISTANT.—A Young Man, having had practical experience 
with a Building Contractor for several years, is desirous of a SITUA- 
TION as Contidential ASSISTANT or MANAGER with a view of 
PARTNERSHIP. — Address “5S.” Waterlow & Sons, Parliament-st. 
Westminster. 


‘ 
| RAUGHTSMAN (temporary) Wanted, 
who can take out quantities and draw out girder and roof 
work details from hand sketches. Salary 27. 2s. per week.—Apply 
by letter only, stating experience and last situation, to CHAS. 
WILLIAMS & CO. 23, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, 8.W. 


SSISTANT WANTED, in the Office of a 

London Architect. One who has had experience in the de- 

signing of large Poor-Law Buildings. Must be quick at his work, 

ready in planning, designs, details, and specifications. It is requested 
that none but thoroughly qualified men should apply. 

Letters, stating age, experience, salary required, description of 

work upon which lately engaged, and in whose offices, to 
Box 277, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” 46, Catherine-street, 

Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


( \LEVEDON DISTRICT LOCAL BOARD 


OF HEALTH. 

SURVEYOR AND INSPECTOR OF NUISANCES WANTED. 

This Board is desirous of receiving APPLICATIONS from persons 
qualified to undertake the duties of the joint offices of SURVEYOR 
and INSPECTOR of NUISANCES for their District. 

The person appointed will be required to reside in the District, and 
to devote the whole of his time to the discharge of his duties. 

The District comprises about 3,000 acres, and a population of 5,000. 

Applications, in handwriting of the applicant, accompanied by 
testimonials of recent date as to character and personal fitness, and 
stating salary required, to be sent to me, endorsed “Surveyor,” on 
or before SATURDAY, the 23rd day ef AUGUST instant. 

Such candidates as are required to attend on the day of election 
will receive notice to that effect, and will be paid reasonable travel- 
ling expenses. 

Canvassing the members of the Board, either directly or indirectly, 
will be held to be a disqualification.— By order, 

HY. C. FRY, Clerk to the Boar.l. 

















Clevedon, 7th August, 1884. 


YOUNG MAN WANTED as CLERK to 


a Builder, with practical knowledge to assist at estimates, 
and in management of business.—Address, stating age, terms, and 
full particulars, te Box 259, Office of ‘*‘ The Builder.” 


UILDER’S CLERK WANTED.—Must 


be well up in Bookkeeping and Prime Cost, able to measure up 
work, and the general routine of a Builder's office.—Send copies of 
testimonials and particulars as to qualifications, age, and salary 
required, to Box 263, Office of ‘“* The Builder.” 


: ee 
| hae ER (working) WANTED, must be 
e well up in erecting cottages and villas. Able to take charge 
and set ont work generally. Also a few good shop hands. Constancy 
for steady men.—Address, stating age, wages, and references, to 
Box 257, Office of ** The Builder.” 


‘TATRCASE HANDS.—WANTED, Two 
kK.) good FIXERS, also IMPROVERS. None but good steady men 
newl apply.—S. RANSOM, Staircase Builder, Epoch Saw-inills, 
Kensal-road, W. 


FEW good CARPENTERS and Joiners 
WANTED.—Apply by letter to JOHN ALFRED HUNT, 
Coniractor, Hoddesdon. PS 
CAFFOLDERS.—WANTED, TWO 
GOOD MEN fora JOB, six miles out.—Apply between nine 


and ten a.m. to W. KNIGHT, Contractor, at 79, Milson-road, near 
Addison-road Station. 


PRICKt AYER. — WANTED, shortly, a 


steady and responsible WORKING BRICKLAYER, to under- 
take the brickwork of new houses. Labour only, or labour and 
scaffulding.—Address, Box 258, @ffice of “* The Builder.” 


RICKLAYER (working) WANTED. 





























Must be well up in erecting cottages and villas. Able to take 
charge and set out work generally. A c.nstancy for a steady man.— 


Address, stating age, wages, and reference to Box 256, Office of *‘ The 
Builder.” 





Dua ae 
Shakespere 





BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &c., 


CORRECTLY WRITTEN AND LITHOGRAPHED By 
RETURN OF POST CERTAIN. 


ALEPAT. 


Printing Works, Birmingham. 





RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 


WANTED, by a London Contractor, who builds a large 
amount of first-class Property on his own account. A thoroughly 
practical and efficient draughtsman. Well up in Renaissance and 
other styles, and a good planner and designer. Would be required to 
take charge of drawing office.—Address, stating qualifications, terms, 
&c. to Box 260, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a London Builder, a 


thoroughly-practical MAN, to TAKE OFF QUANTITIES, 
and Estimate the Value of Labour in all Trades, on Jobs, or in Shops, 
previous to Work being put in hand. 

None need apply unless fully qualified to fill the post. 

Address, stating age, salary required, and full particulars, to Box 
No. 261, Office of *‘ The Builder.” 


RAVELLER WANTED, with a connexion 


amongst Architects and Builders. Must have had some 
experience in the Stained, Leaded, and Ornamental Glass Trade.— 
Send full particulars to Box 262, Office of ‘* The Builder.’ 


EWERAGE and SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Ww S 


ORKS. 

WANTED, by the Willesden Local Board, a CLERK of WORKS, 
to Superintend the Construction of Brick and Pipe Sewers, Precipi- 
tation Tanks, and the Preparation of Land for Filter-beds, &c. 

Applicants must not be more than 40 years of age, and must have 
been employed upon similar works. Salary, 3/. 10s. per week. 

Apply by written application only, and enclosing three testimo- 
nials, to the undersigned. 

0. CLAUDE ROBSON, Engineer to the Board. 

Hampton House, Edgware-read, 

Kilburn, N.W. 


fOREMAN WANTED to Carry-out a 


RESIDENCE on South-East Coast.—Apply, with two last 
references from builders, and state wages, age, &c. to Box 264, Office 
of ** The Builder.” 


OREMAN.—WANTED, an experienced 


MAN, who can take entire management of works throughout 
the general trades, and attend to a small jobbing business.—Apply to 
H. care of Willing’s Newspaper Advertisement Offices, 125, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ILLSTONE FOREMAN WANTED to 


TAKE CHARGE of a Millstone Builder's Yard. Liberal 
terms to a suitable man having a thorough knowledge of the 
Cement-stone Business.—Apply, by letter in first instance, to F. R. 
No. 649, Old Kent-road, 


JTAINED GLASS WORKS, 21, Blooms- 


bury-street, W.C. — WANTED, a first-class FIGURE 
DRAUGHTSMAN, either to Work on the Firm or Assistance out.— 
Apply between Ten and Eleven a.m. to ALEXANDER GIBBS, as 
above. 


ANDY MAN REQUIRED upon a 


Country Estate. Constancy. He must undertake the general 
repairs of house and cottages, fences, &c. A knowledge of stacking, 
&c. preferred. Must be intelligent, with a character which will bear 
strict inquiry. Wages, ll. a week, with four-roomed cottage, wash- 
house, garden, and one acre or more of grass land.—Mrs. PALMER, 
Chigwell, Essex. 


TINO BUILDERS.—ESTIMATES carefully 


prepared by a practical Measurer and Estimator of Twenty 
years’ experience, on moderate terms. Successful or unsuccessful.— 
Address Box 181, Office of ** The Builder.” 


EMPORARY ASSISTANCE rendered to 


_ Architects, either at own Offices or that of Advertiser, by an 
experienced Architect. Reference to executed works.—Address, Box 
No. 104, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


rPEMPORARY ASSISTANCE, by Archi- 


tectural and Landscape ARTIST of highest class. Twenty 
years’ experience. Perspectives coloured from 25s. upwards, according 
to size. Satisfaction guaranteed.—PALETTE, 28, Cologne-road, 
Clapham Junction. 


(\UANTITIES TAKEN OFF, Drawings 


Prepared, Works Measured Up, Extras and Omission Ac- 
counts Adjusted, Estimates Made, Schedules and Specifica- 
tions Prepared at Moderate Cost. by a Surveyor of twenty years’ 
experience.—A. B. C. 72, Wool Exchange, Coleman-street, E,C. ani 


Park Cottage, Croydon-road, Penge, 8.E. 
PERSPECTIVES 












































: | ets = 
LANS, DESIGNS, 
Prepared, Specifications copied, Tracings made, Printing on 
Plans, Plans for Board of Works, and other purposes. Charges very 
moderate.—W. B. 43, High-street, Notting Hill Gate, W. 


ABLE ASSISTANCE, Sketch Designs, 


Working Drawings, Details, Specifications, &c. Perspec- 
——. from One Guinea, line or colour.—Box 226, Office of ‘‘ The 
er.” 








LONDON DRAWING OFFICE 


AND 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDIO. 
(LLOYD & CO.) 
ESTABLISHED 1878. 


37, Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 

Managing Directer, EDWD. H. LLOYD, Architect and Surveyor. 

Cheques erossed LLOYDS, BARNETTS and BOSANQUETS. 
Office Hours: 9.30 tu 5.30. Saturdays to 2. 


The LARGEST, BEST and MOST COMPLETE ORGANISATION 
for the prompt and efficient preparation of all work usually required 
by the Profession, as: Surveys; Designs; General, Working, and 
Detail Drawings; Specifications: Quantities; Competition Work ; 
Perspectives in Etching or Colour ; Tracings and Mountings of every 
description ; Plans, &c. on Deeds; Law Writing; Lithoing Bills of 
Quantities ; Photo-Lithography ; Photo-Zincography ; Photography ; 
Ferro - Prussiate Process; Letterpress Printing; Illumination ; 
Heraldic Work. 

Strainers, Frames and all Architects’, Surveyors’ and Engineers’ 
Materials supplied at lowest prices, Estimates by return of post on 
receipt of full particulars. 

A FIRST-RATE STAFF, upon whose ability the Profession <an 
rely with confidence, engaged by DAY and NIGHT. 


THE 


Drawing and Tracing: Office, 


COPTHALL HOUSE, TELEGRAPH-STREET, 
MOORGATE-STREET, E.C., 


Architectural and Engineering Drawings. Perspectives, 
either Coloured or Etched. 

Tracings of every description made. 

Designs prepared in every class of Building, and 
Decoration in every style. Working Drawings made from 
Rough Sketches, &e. : 


JOHN B. THORP, Architect. 
RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN. 


Working drawings and designs prepared from rough sketches, 
Perspectives, and ,ood colourist. Terms very moderate.—WILLI AM 
BARNES, 26, Choumert-grove, Peckham Rye. 


O BUILDERS.—Architect’s Draughtsman, 

good designer, wants EMPLOYMENT, where there is plenty of 

work, indoors or out. Could take charge. Excellent references.— 
ARCHITECT, 27, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


c+ 

RAUGHTSMAN, CLERK of WORKS, 

or BOOKKEEPER.—The Advertiser, ceimpetent in any of 

these, has been five years in an Architect's office.—Apply J. W. care 
of Mr. Waterson, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


SSISTANT. — Well up in quantities, 


measurements, variations, prices, accounts, &c. Fair dreagh’y 
man. Thoroughly practical. Large experience. Terms moderate. 
Undeniable references.—W. 38, Kentish Town-road, N.W. 


SSISTANT (Civil Engineer’s) desires an 

ENGAGEMENT. Accurate leveller and surveyor, and com 
draughtsman. Works set out. -Parliamentary work, &e.—T. 

Chalk Farm-road, London, N.W. 


ASSISTANT (Architect’s) desires a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. ‘Well up in Domestic Gothic, Classic, am 
Queen Anne, and Perspective.—A. 26, Redesdale-street, Chelsea, ©.» 


RCHITECT’S _ thoroughly experienced 
ASSISTANT. a (pesrnetie scape 
in design, construction, and surveying- } . ; 
pa ong eae moderate on trial.—Box 227, Office of The Builder. . 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Working, perspective, and ae 
drawings, surveying, levelling, and estate work. Good refere 
T. J. 10, Great College-street, Cainden Town. 


RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT desires be 
RE-ENGAGEMENT. Experienced and practical. Well up 
in construction and ironwork. Highest references.—Box “», 
of ‘‘ The Builder.” a 
P . ” ¥ 
RCHITECT’S ASSISTANT, of twenty 
years’ London experience, desires ENGAGEMENT. — 
details, specification, &c. Thoroughly prpctical, ' 
references.—J. M. 10, Bridge-road West, Battersea, 5... 
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